Dates in Russian History. 

a.p. 

Eud<i**y to BAIAN, Khan 
of tho Avars . . . 592 

RURIK, founder of the 
Russian Monarchy . Kii—S79 
OLEG Regent 

Grand Pri%/ ts of Kie jf. 

IGOR, non of Rank, killed . 945 

OLGA, widow of Igor. Regent 
SVIATOSLAW, wnof Igor, 

killed . . . 973 

IA ROPOI.K, sou of SviAtos- 
law. kill. • 1 . 060 

VLADIMIR I., son of Svia- 
todaw.died . . 1015 

SVIATOPOLK I., ton of Ia- 
ropolk, denoted . 10ft 

IABOSLAW, «..n of Vladi¬ 
mir, died . 1054 

ISI aSLaW, sou of Iarovlaw, 

killed.1078 

VSEVOLOD I..sou of Iaro*. 

law, died .... 1003 

SVIATOPOLK II., son of 
DiasLawdicd . . .1113 

VI, A DIM III II., Monomo- 
rbu*,s.,nof V»«*vo!od, died 1125 
MSTISLAW, sod of VIa/IJ- 
mir, died .... 1132 
IAROPOLK, bod of Vladi- 
tmr. .lied . . . . 1139 

VIA ToilESLAW, son of 
VUdiiuir, dcf>o>u-d . . Hid 

IOoR, descended fr«an 

. . I1AS 

ISIASI.A W, sou of AUtUlaw, 
di.il .... 11*4 

GEORGE, Do'goniuki, son 
of Vladimir II., died . 1157 

Grind Prime* of rUdimir. 

ANDKMV, sod of George, 

killoA . . . 1175 

MICHAEL. ton of Oconco, 

VSKVOLoD II.; .on of 
Go rvr. died , . 

GEORGE, *on 0 ( v*evolod 

II.. deposed 

CONSTA.NT.NE. .on oi 
> M-Tolod 11 aied . tore 

*' \ A i K 0 K, rol• stated j killed 
oy the Tart am . . ic-ki 

Battle of the kalka . . j ; 2| 

Grtx>d Prince* of Madimir Subject 
to the Tartar*. 

,A >W VT, ,L • • - ° f 

»«» 

ANUBKW. ms of ItrtnUw 

rLTV' 0 ,' ot Michael 
Romanoff), deposed . . i»»v* 


Events in European History. 

A. K 1 

Mohammed, the Prophet 570—G5’ 1 
Slouric©, Gnvk Emperor 582—tf/2 
Pope Gregory the Great 
sends Anguvtinc to h op 
laud. BnptiMn of Ethel- 
hert, King of Kent . . 5ftJ 

Charles the Bald, Km? of 
France . . . 841-P79 

Alfred tho Great . . S71— 9d 

Rodo conquers Normandv . 912 

I., Hrvt Ct>ri«ti*x> 

King of Po and . . 1*62—992 

Olaf Tryggreson, King of 

Norway, killed . . . uoi) 

St. Olaf, K.ujc of Norway, 

killed.1'00 

Canute die I .... litiii 
Pope Leo IX excommuni¬ 
cate* the Greek Church . 1A5| 

Rattle of Halting* . lo 4> 

First Cnittide uuder Peter 
the Hermit . . Rjf*; 

Sceond Crusade under Louis 
VII. and Couml III . llu 
Third Cnncvdo under Frede¬ 
rick HarharoAsa, Phi ip 
Augustus. and KichaM 
Cttnr tie Lion . . 11S7—111*2 

Fourth Crusade. Baldwin 
Emperor of Constant i- 
aoplc.U03 


Signing of Magna Ch.arta . 
Fif’h i rusadc under Fred©- 

ri.k II. 

The Km.'ht« Sword l«carcn* 
incorporated with the 
Teutonic Knights 


Sixth Oruvado under St. 

_ 1 <>«*■. 

Ertogrul, father of Oth man. 
the founder of the dvi>a«t v 
of the Ottoman Turks, 
settles in Asia Minor 
Kouiirduirgh founded by 
the Teutonic Knishta 
Novgorod enters tho Han* 
sentic lcn fc Mie . 

First House of Commons in 
England .... 
Seventh Crusado under 
Piinco Erl war 1, after- 
wards Edward 1. 

Rhea, Dorr»jt, and RctcI 
join the llnn«oatic Ix-acio 
Conquest of Scotland by 
Edward I. . . . . 

Battle of Bannockburn 
’ihe Turks under Othman 
take Bros*. 


mR ON O LOG I CAL TABLE. 


Dates t»i Russian History. 

ST ALEXANDER NEV- ** 
SKY, son of Ianj>law IL, 

•led.12C 

1AKOSI.AW in., son of 
Iar<»law IL. tlit-d . . 127i 

VASI1II. *>n of Iaro-law 
If., died . . 127« 

D3II TmII. s<*n of Alexander 
NVrski, died . . . 1.3i 

ANDREW,son of Alexander 
Kovski, di d . ^ . . 1AM 

MICHAEL, Aon of Uroslaw 
1IL. executed ty the 
Tartars . liX 

GEORGE. irmnd-on of 
Alrxiuidcr Nevski, deposed 
by the Tartar-; killed by 
M- inaotfor. Dimtni . | 2 i 
DMI1R1, m>d of Mi.hacl, 

killed.1324 

ALEXANDER. I*nn^ of 
Tver, eon of Michael. 
dep.*oi .... 132S 

Grand Pnmcee of Here©*, sul-ject 
to the Tarlare. 

IVAN L, KaLI I A, irran I- 
kon of Alexander Nor-ki. 

•li©*.Rio 

SIMEON tho Proud, son 
of Iran L, died . . . uvi 

I'A>» IL. son of Ivan L. 
died. 1 J 58 

DMITBII Tonskol. son of 
Ivan II died . . . 

Dmitrii Donakoi d.f.nta 
Mama!. Kh^n of S-n»i, at 
the Battle of Koulikovo . i>o 
Toctamuh. Khan of Serai, 
burns Moscow ... i3sj 

Timour bums Serai and 
Astrskau, and iuTod©* 

_ Russia , ... . IStt 

VA>II.II I., s >n of l iuiini 
Don-ko|. died . . leu 

N ASIL1I II, the Rlmdi 
son of Vasiiii, did . ! 1 IC 2 

Rusma ciuancii«tcd from 

the Tartars . , . USO 

Grand Pr,nee* of all the 

«on 

VAsfi*ti ll, » , » , t C 111,1,1 1|4 '- 

VASILI I III., tho liruvo, 

•OU of Ivan III., dic.1 . l&i 
Twit* of all the R.wai. 

I X AN t . ho T ** r ^W«'. 

sou of \ osilii the Bravo, 
died ... j ui 

FEODOR, son of Iron IV., 

rrK 1 • • 1M8 

IThe direct male lino of Rank 

BORIS GOLKiUNOFF 
FF(Tdo£ if Cti ° n # -IW-M05 

* 1'Vi ; >K ,I *» *° Q l*oris, 
kUied .. 


Ernsts in European ll. 


The Turks under Ore ban 
fcr-t am re in E<iropc . L“.V 
Novgorod exc'.udcl from the 

Hun-atic Icairuv . . 1: 8* 
I'attle of ervvy . . . 1^4- 
Tlio Turk* under Amnnth I. 

I*^U'|IH I Ron Til' I|9, Dili-— - 

Pina, and S.rria . I35<*—1.>« 
Wat Tyler s Rebellion. . Lk-1 
Timour the Tartar in«oiln 
In lu by i abul and the 
Attock, and storms Delhi 1 » 
Tlmonr defeat* the Turks 
under Hajazot at tho 
Battle of Anp.ra . . Uf 

Bat'leof *nn «art . . 1*1! 

The rutkft, under Mahomet 

II., ta*o Constantmoplc. 

End of tho Byzautine 
K.npirv .... 145.1 
» attic • f B'mot . . . 1471 

Mahomet II. suUl<ic« the 

Crimea . . . . 1»7J 

Conquust of Grana<la by 
F. rdiiian 1 nm I-alcllx 
First vonu-cof Co umbjs 
to An erica. . . . 149a 

Pop- Al. iai.der VI. roik'nrd 

1492-LV8 

Kittle of FJod «en . . |51t 

A t-he.lion of Charles V. . 1555 
Fr.t col ision between Russia 
an I Tui key . . . 15,31 

Mn"a- rv' of St Bartholo¬ 
mew .. 

Murlcr of William tho 
>ilcti». lYmceof Oranvc . 15>| 
Ih-*truc , H>u of the SjiaJu.sh 

Anna In .... I5S8 
iKwh of Philip II. . * liye, 

Guupowdcr Plot of Guy 
Fawkes .... ltf.\5 
Awn-vs nation of Hon«y IV. 

of Franct« . . ]G10 

Execution <4 ^’raffonl , i^j 
Execution of Char os I. . 1*4* 
Doath of Cix>*. well . . 

John Sobi-ski defeats tho 
Turk* uuder the wall* of 
Vicuna . . . . icsj 

Aw-fria. 

Mana Tl.«rr«a Eui| row 1740-17W 
Jose* li II Lmjwr . iTSi-O.O 
Ixx.pddH. „ . 17PO-17W 

{-‘I •» . I79S—I«a 

I rau* lo-eph a-osnded 

th« throne . . . 1S4g 

Prussia, 

Frederick the Gnat . 17(0 — 

J ml. rick William II . it^Li?? 
Itvdcrick William III i^7-ls*0 


Ifatts in Russian Jlittcry. 


V ASH .11 IV. (Chouhky). 
F».t^>le of the "idM* 
Dmitni." and invasl^u of 
R«v- a b> the Pole* and 
8 w.-|.t. . . h»-5—1C13 

M 1C II a EI. ROM A NOF F. 

• ic-c'nle -1 by tii© f©u.ale 
liue from Andrew, brother 
of St. Alexander Neraki 

AI-FXlrt, wm of 

di^l . . 16“r» 

I ri:oix)K ni..»oof ‘ 

dl«*l . . . I^VI 

IVAN V. and PETER the 
Great, sonaof Alexis, joint 
mms . . . lt* 2 -l'W 

Dandled .... 165*i 
PhTER the Great di>d . 17.5 

Peter’* visit to Enrlaad . 1600 
Sj.ye of Narva, lbf.^t of 
t’»e Kusiun.i by Cliarl«*s 

.17(0 

Battle of Pultara I»ef©at 
of Charles XII. bv Peter. 17CP 
CATHERINE I . widow >4 
IWr the Great . ir2.V-.1727 
PETEB II., **>n of Alexis, 

Die son of IVt. rtlieGn-at. 

d»nl.. 

ANNA daughter of Dan 
V., died .... 1740 
IVAN VI., rrandson of 
Catherine, cider »utcr of 
Auna, dejo-d . . . 1741 

hill.-l u» pn-on . . . 17„4 

ELIZABETH, daurhtcr of 
IVt.r th© Gnmt aud 
Cath- nne I. . 1711—1761 

Battle • f KutMTwiorf 1 he 
Russian* d« feat t ndcrick 

the Great.1770 

PETI R III., son of Anna 
of !!ol>t©in, the eldest 
«la jr'der of Peter tt- 
Grva', <h*T->w 1 an I killed 1762 
CATHERINE II, widow of 
Peter III. died. . . 17>'. 

I'artition*. f Poland.1772,17.0,l.ik> 
PAI L, son of Peter III 
aid Cathenue 11.. a.«>as- 
nnatol . l*k>l 

ALEXANDER I .eldest 

of Paul, died . . . PCS 

NapMcou's Invasion of 
R 1101 a. Burncj: of Mos- 

ciw.ISIS 

NICHOLAS* third son of 

Paul, died .... 1^55 

Thotnm-an War . 1S54—IsVi 
ALEXANDER II.. sou of 
Nicliola*. isOMina’cl . 1^*1 

Enianoipdion of the S.*rf* . lx»l 
War with Turkcv. Trva»v 
of Berlin . . . ItTT-DTS 

ALEXANDER III, son of 
Alexander II., a»cvnJed 
the throne .... 1SS1 


Events in European History. 

Frederick William IV. 1S 10-1*861 

" Liam l.vaae Km? of 

u-. 7 vvU . ... i«i 

Wiliam l.eara* Ger- 
u*an Emj^ror . 1871 


Goorre I. 

Georv-e II. 

III. . 

G<v.Tfc.'IV. . 

WT1 iam IV. . 

Victoria aao-n led the 
thione 

/nance. 

I^ni. XIV. . . . 

l*>uDXV . . . 

Louis XVI. . 

Fir»t Repnbl c . 
Napoleon Emperor 
l<*ui* X V HI. 

Cta les X. . 

Loui* Philipp© 

Second Rei-ubbe . 
>aj-di>^n III Emperor 

Thirl Republic pro¬ 
claimed 


1714-1777 

1727-1760 

17 * 0-lvj> 

IMO-Dfl 

1NX)—1837 


1*43-1715 
1715—1774 
1774—17.tl 

170- 

1H) 4-1815 
l'15-lbf4 
1' * I - 1 • 
I80-18W 
• 848-1N52 
1N52—1870 


, PohmL 

John Sohicwki Kite . 1674—l«3i6 
Auiru*tus II.. Lloctor of 
Saxony. Kmp . . PJ 6-173 

• uk-uvtu* 111 Kicr . 1733-1701 
Stan flails Pouutowyki l**t 
Kfi f • • . . 1764-17A5 


T-»l#v. 

Mahomet IV. 

S»*g man II. . 

A -hrnet 11. . . 

Mmtapha II. 

Achuict III. . 
Mahtuoud I. . 

Othu an III. . . 

Mu*t*p a III. 

Al*«ul llaiuil I. . 

Selim III. . 
Mu*ta,4ia IV. 
Mahmoidll. 

Abdul Mdljiil . 
AKlnl Aiu (OcposoD 
M *tirad V. <de|*.>«edi, 
;a) Ma» to to Aiur. 
At*lul Hamid II. as¬ 
cended the throne , 


Dtnsrrr Baitlxs. 
Austerlitx . . 

Jena . . . , . 

Derr* in*. 

Lcipsic .... 

Wat*r1oo ... , 

Mi.tuu and Sol/crino. 
Sadowa .... 
Syrian .... 


1*4R—1G87 
P>7- 1*4>1 
In l-l-M 
1GVS—17- 3 
i:ai—i7w 
17-4^-1754 
1754- 1757 
1757-1773 
177.1—17H» 

Ivi*—>8il 
1^1-1876 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The history of Russia has been far less studied 
in this country than its importance deserves. My own 
interest and attention had been closely directed 
to the country for more than twenty years before 
I was able personally to visit it; and in the 
present little work I have attempted to embody 
some of the results of my studies on Russian history 
and politics, as well as of my observation of the 
country and people. The space at my disposal 
is not sufficient to admit of much fulness of detail, 
but I trust, at least, that my sketch is accurate 
and complete as far as it goes, and that it will 
serve to convey some idea of the main tacts relative 
to the growth of this most wonderful of modern 
empires. I have throughout given references to 
more comprehensive works, for the benefit of those 
students who may be desirous of obtaining a closer 
view of some of the many sides of this vast subject. 

The book will be found to contain in its first 
three chapters an account of my first journey to 
Russia in 1874. Next there is a series of sketches m 
chapters v. to xi. which furnish a slight but continuous 
chain of historical records, from the first appearance 
of the germs of Russian national existence down to 
our own times. Chap. xii. contains a brief summary 
of facts regarding the present condition of the empire ; 
and finally there is appended a chronological table, 
containing the dates of the principal events in 
Russian and contemporary history, together with 
those of the reigns of the Russian princes, from 

Rurik to Alexander III. ^ j» Boulton. 

Copped Hall, Totter idge, Hert 
March , 1882. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 

ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

A VISIT TO ST. PETERSBURGTI. 

Journey from Kiinigrturgh to St. Pctemburgli-Fir.t impre«ion» 
of Russia Arrival at St. Petersburgh—Description of the 
City—Cronstadt—Tsarsko6 Selo-Pavlovsk—Petershof- St 
Petereburgh the type of Modem Russian Autocracy. 

Upon a certain day in August I found myself at 
ength in a position to realise my long-cherished 
desire of visiting Russia. Accompanied by three 
members of my family, I had halted upon my way 
from Berlin to St. Petersburgh in order to visit 
the ancient city of Konigsburgh, the Baltic port and 
stronghold of the Teutonic Knights, who, with their 
confederates, the Knights Sword-bearers, had for 
conturies played so great a part in the history of 
Poland, of Prussia, and of Russia. To this spo£, in 
the year 12o5, had come the puissant Ottocarf Kin- 

hv r! , e T. r;! iD hls ret “ ue > “ ™ are reminded 
y ailyle, followed a poor knight, one Rudolf von 

con;S5t;f u t^„^ deriCk 1,10 G -‘.” VO,. i„ Chap. vi. 
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Hapsburgh, whose fortunes and dynasty did there¬ 
after so marvellously blossom and flourish. Ottocar 
came with his army to assist the Teutonic Knights in 
a campaign against the heathen Prussians, and here 
he founded a fort—the “ King’s Fort and handed 
it over to the valiant monastic brotherhood. When 
in 1525 the Grand-Master, Albert of Brandenburgh, 
threw off his monastic vows, and turned his Grand- 
Mastership into a Dukedom of Prussia, feudatory to 
Poland, the City of Konigsburgli became a valuable 
bulwark for the straggling Principality which the 
astute and fighting race of the Hohenzollerns was 
laboriously piecing together. Truly a suggestive place 
is this Konigsburgli to a student of the history of this 

wild Baltic coast. 

But whatever its past history, Konigsburgli is 
now a thoroughly Germanised and highly-thriving 
commercial sea port, rejoicing much in its recollections 
of the not-to-be-lightly-understood philosopher, Kant, 

and vei-y exceedingly in its brisk trade in timber, 

corn, tallow, and flax. . , 

We took our places in the mid-day tram for a 

thirty-one hours’ journey to St. Petersburg , am 

between five and six the same evening we acquired 

our first experiences upon Russian territory, at the 

frontier station of Wirballen. The change from 

Germany to Russia, in language, costumes, and 

manners, was abrupt and startling. The station was 

crowded with passengers of various ranks and 

conditions, owing to the change of trains at the 

frontier, and the examination of luggage and ot 
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passports; and the most striking types of character, 
as outwardly exemplified, were, as usual, to be found 
amongst the lower classes. The male peasants seemed 
to have inverted the order of adjusting apparel which 
usually prevails with us. At first sight it appeared 
as if with one accord they had put on their shirts 
over all their other articles of dress, and stuffed their 
trousers into their boots by way of completing the 
arrangement. In point of fact, they all wore high 
boots and loose blouses of various colours, with a 
blight-coloured scarf tied round the waist. The 
Moujik (or peasant) is extremely fond of a blouse, 
or shirt of cotton, dyed a bright red. In winter 
a long sheep-skin coat, with the wool turned inwards, 
is added to the costume; a cap of fur or of curled 
lamb’s-wool surmounting the whole. Women in 
bright-liued cotton garments; military officers with 
clinking spurs and sabres, a broad cloak thrown over 
their uniform, and distended at the shoulders by the 
epaulettes, marking an apparently portentous width of 
chest and back; priests of the Greek rite, with their 
long flowing hair, and a cross suspended from their 
necks; native merchants with their distinctive and 
sober costume; many Germans smoking much 
tobacco; these were some of the elements of the 
rapidly moving and gesticulating throng. 

In and out of the crowd, with keen and wary 
glance, moved a characteristic figure—the travelling 
Jew money-changer. Unmistakable in feature, and 
with his individuality still further marked by his 
long, greasy gaberdine, he was driving a roaring trade. 
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The currency of Russia is entirely in rouble notes,* 
which, not being redeemable, are at a heavy discount, 
varying from day to day with the foreign exchanges. 
It is necessary for the traveller in Russia to be 
supplied with this paper money, and the Jew dealer 
can produce from the intricacies of his shabby 
garments sundry shining leather packets, stuffed with 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of paper wealth. 
Our Hebrew friend is fluent in his calculations, and 
flutters and flourishes his bank-notes with bewildering 
rapidity. As you watch him you see that he never 
hesitates for a moment, whilst, on the other hand, a 
puzzled look is apt to appear upon the countenances of 
his customers, and you instinctively feel that should 
there be any mistake, the odds are that the dealer will 
not be the loser. Yet, if you know the course of 
exchange, and if he knov's that you know it, you will 
probably make a better bargain with him than at the 
Exchange Office in the nearest town. “ Ach Gott ! 
er versteht ! ” was the ejaculation of a venerable 
Israelite, when upon a similar occasion, and upon the 
Austrian frontier, I gave proof of my painfully- 
acquired experience of the mysteries of the exchange 
between Russian roubles and Austrian florins, and 
thereupon his manner changed as if by magic, and 
desisting from any further argument in favour of an 
ingenious computation which was wholly his own, he 
sat down in the refreshment-room and we made a 

* What is called the silver rouble is nominally worth about 
3s. 2.W., but its visible existence is mythical. Its paper repre¬ 
sentative is at the present moment worth about 2s. Id. 
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neat little sum together with chalk upon a table. 
The result was the extraction of a further supply of 
notes from the near vicinity of his heart. A Polish 
lady looked on in admiration, and accosting me in 
French, begged that I would superintend a little 
exchange operation for her also, which being accom¬ 
plished, I walked back to my carriage much elevated 
in the opinion of my fellow-travellers. 

From the turmoil and confusion of the crowded 
station at Wirballen. aggravated in our case by the 
peculiar impression which the brain receives from 
conversations and shoutings in an unknown tongue, 
we at length found ourselves seated in the Russian 
train, and again starting on our journey. Our 
carriage was provided with a large stove, not at 
present in use, for the weather was warm, but a very 
necessary appliance during the rigours of a Russian 
winter. The locomotive which drew us was of a 
different type to the German one which we had left 
behind at the frontier. Its funnel-shaped chimney 
and capacious tender, loaded with logs of hr and 
birch, shewed us that we were entering upon a land 
of forests, where wood is the ordinary fuel for all 
purposes. And, in fact, the country which we now 
traversed appeared to be one vast level plain, covered 
for the most part with forests as far as the eye could 
reach. The prevailing tint of the landscape is derived 
from the sombre green of the fir-trees, but on the 
outskirts of the woods, the beautiful white bark and 
graceful pendulous foliage of the silver birch shewed, 
by contrast, such images of delicate loveliness as to 
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justify the title given to the latter tree of the “ Lacly 
of the Forest.” The villages were few and at very 
long intervals ; sometimes they could only be dis¬ 
tinguished by the coloured domes of the quaint little 
churches, surmounted by the peculiar form of cross 
which is a distinctive symbol of the orthodox faith. 
On we go, until at Kovno we pass the river Niemen, 
in the midst of whose waters, lower down, at Tilsit, 
Napoleon I. and Alexander I. met upon a raft to sign 
their Treaty of Peace. Later on we pass through 
Vilna. The evening light, protracted in this latitude 
to a much later hour than with 11 s, begins to fade ; 
the interminable lines of dark-green foliage become 
blurred and dim. We seek our cushions, and arrange 
ourselves for that modified form of nightmare which 
in a nocturnal railway journey passes under the 
name of sleep. Jammed into positions which are con¬ 
stantly changing independently of our own volition, we 
seem to experience many of the sensations of motion 
similar to a ship’s rolling, with a little pitching thrown 
in to the bargain, the whole diversified, however, by 
violent shocks and joltings administered by some 
intrusive demons whose approach you instinctively 
feel, although the energy acquired for putting them 
to Hight is lacking. Suddenly, and with a dexterous 
twirl, one of them succeeds in bumping your head 
and half dislocating your neck, and after shaking 
from his sooty wings a grimy powder which sticks 
in your half-awakened eyes, and chokes your 
nostrils, you know by the violent vibration of the 
sashes that he has escaped through the window, and 
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you hear his unearthly scream of triumph ringing out 
far and clear under the midnight sky. 

At length, in right earnest, we are all awakened 
together by the stoppage of the train, succeeded 
by a heavy rapping at the door, and a loud 
shout of “ Tcliay ! Tchay ! ” What in the world is 
the matter? Is the train on fire ; or has it run off 
the rails ? Are robbers looting the carriages, or (a 
milder form of misery) is there some misunder¬ 
standing about our passports? Oh, that wo under¬ 
stood Russ ! What, oh what, is the meaning of the 
mysterious cry of “ Tchay ?” Our senses are half- 
benumbed by our sudden awakening, and we pull up 
the blinds, and open the door cautiously. Light 
streams in, and a heavily-booted and fiercely- 
moustached individual presents himself. But the 
light is the light of day, and the countenance of 
our fierce interlocutor is endeavouring to beam with 
a friendly aspect. And lo! he balances upon the 
palm of his left hand a tray, and upon it are four 
glass tumblers filled with fragrant tea , and upon the 
surface of each glass of tea floats a slice of lemon. 
Behold, it is early morning; the train has stopped at 
a station during our feverish slumbers, and most 
delicate and refreshing in its results is the attention 
of the amiable guard or the train. 

In the course of our travels we soon learned to 
welcome the name of “Tchay.” Tea is a great 
institution in Russia, and the samovar, or tea-urn 
is kept constantly going in all households, as well 
as at hotels, country inns, or railway buffets. At all 
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places of public entertainment the tea is usually taken 
in glass tumblers instead of in cups ; as the glass 
becomes hot a metal case with a handle is often 
added, to hold the tumbler and prevent its burning 
the hand, and as an article of luxury this metal case 
is sometimes made of silver-gilt or enamelled. The 
substitution of lemon for milk or cream greatly adds 
to the refreshing properties of the beverage. 

During the night we had passed Dunaburgh, from 
whence, towards the east, branches a line to Smolensk 
and Moscow, whilst to the west goes the rail to 
the important commercial port of Riga. Numerous 
are the streams which drain into the river Duna, on 
its course to the Gulf of Riga, and at certain seasons 
of the year so great is the quantity of timber floated 
down them, that the streams actually appear like 
moving masses of wood rather than like water-courses. 
The trees are felled during the winter, whilst the 
ground is covered with snow, and with a broad axe 
the peasants rough-hew the logs to a rectangular 
section, or, when the wood is to be left in the round, 
they simply chip off the bark. In this manner are 
shaped the many millions of railway-sleepers which 
are exported to England for its own railways, and 
also through England, by re-exportation, to all parts 
of the globe. And when the snows melt m the 
spring, and augment the volume of the tiniest streams, 
the logs, dragged into the nearest water-course, are 
floated down en masse, until at convenient places, and 
in the broader currents, they are collected anc 
fastened by rope and staples into regular rafts, anc 
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so navigated down the rivers to the nearest shipping 
port. 

For a commercial sea-port Riga is better situated 
than St. Petersburgh, and many have thought that 
Peter the Great would have done better to have made 
it his capital, rather than to have founded his 
wonderful new city amidst the swamps of Ingria. 

On we go, through Ostrof, passing through the 
province of Pskutf, until we reach the ancient town 
of that name, the former seat of a self-governing 
republic in the old Russian times; a republic after 
the pattern of Novgorod, and in close alliance there¬ 
with ; afterwards the seat of one of the numerous 
principalities ruled over by the descendants of Rurik. 
To the north-west we see in the distance the Lake ol 
Pskoff, part of the great Peipous Lake, upon which 
Peter the Great launched a hundred galleys, and beat 
the Swedes, preparatory to taking the town of Dorpat, 
and its ninety-eight pieces of cannon. And now we 
are passing through the classic ground of ancient 
Russian history ; the country between Lake Ilmen on 
the east, Lake Ladoga on the north, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the west—the territory of the old Republic 
of Novgorod ; “ Lord Novgorod the Great,” as it was 
fondly called by its citizens in the time of its power 
and its splendour. Alas for vanished greatness ! The 
railway disdainfully leaves on one side, some forty 
miles to the east, the great discrowned potentate and 
parent of the Russian Empire. The ancient Novgorod* 
has sunk into the position of a dull provincial town. 

* This old Novgorod, situated ou the bauks of the river Volkow, 
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At length, towards the evening of this our second 
day of imprisonment in the train, we notice that 
tracts of cleared and cultivated land are becoming 
more common, and villages more frequent. Detached 
houses of a larger description, and many of the other 
indications of the near approach to a large city, 
present themselves. Suddenly, upon the distant 
horizon, we catch a gleam as it were of a dome of 
fire. It is the dome of the great Izak church, covered 
with plates of gold, and glowing in the rays of the 
setting sun. Numerous towers and spires now thicken 
on our view ; we rush on through a straggling suburb, 
and behold, we are in St. Petersburgh ! 

At the station we were met by a Russian friend, 

Count R-, to whose kindness we became indebted, 

not only for an introduction to his circle, and for 
a sagacious and pains-taking pilotage during our 
explorations of St. Petersburgh, but also for a frank 
and cordial invitation to visit him at his country 
estate, an invitation of which we afterwards gladly 
availed ourselves. 

St. Petersburgh is the youngest of all the 
European capitals. Its site was but a desert 
swamp in the province of Ingria, when Peter the 
Great announced his intention of erecting his new 
capital here, and its erection was indeed a tour de 
force , both from the point of view of the engineer, and 
from that of the Statesman. Not only so, but the 

near Lake Ilmen, must not be confounded with Nijni Novgorod, 
the present seat of the great annual fair, at the confluence of the 
Volga and the Oka. 
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very soil belonged to the Swedes, whose victorious 
monarch, Charles XII., was beating Peter and his 
ally Augustus of Poland, in every pitched battle 
in which they encountered eacli other. Notwith¬ 
standing which the audacious Peter in 1702, actually 
commenced the building of the city within his rival’s 


dominions. A Swedish fort and Swedish troops 
were in the neighbourhood; Peter and his followers 
had to fight as well as to dig and to build. The most 
formidable obstacles, however, were those arising from 
the swampy and insalubrious nature of the ground. 
Peter personally superintended the works, and over¬ 
came all difficulties by his indomitable energy, and 
by the exercise of his despotic power. Workmen 
were brought from all parts of his dominions to 
labour in digging the canals; more than 100,000 
men are said to have perished from disease and 
exhaustion. Through the swamp flowed the river 
Neva, which by many continually overflowing 
channels carried the waters of Lake Ladoga to the 
Gulf of Finland. Peter drained the marshes, and 
embanked the Neva, which now runs through the 
city in numerous streams, some of them of consider¬ 
able width. There are fourteen arms or branches of 
the river, and seven canals, the whole spanned by no 

? SS xt- 7, 150 bl ' idgeS - 0nIy one of these bridges, 
the Nikolayevski, erected in 1870, is a permanent 

structure; all the rest are built upon boats or pon- 

much *? b ! ,em0Ved dur “S the winter. For 

much of this work of canalisation, and for many other 

p ovements, the city is indebted to Catherine II 
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St. Petersburgli possesses none of the quaint 
characteristics which still linger in so many of the 
olcl capitals of Europe, with mediaeval survivals of 
narrow streets, old overhanging wooden buildings 
with carven fronts, quaint archways, embattled walls, 
and glorious Gothic cathedrals. 

But its long wide streets and immense squares, 
its stately piles of palaces and magnificent churches 
of the Greek ritual, the whole enlivened by the many 
arms of the river which course through the city in 
swift, broad, and sparkling currents—all these 
features combine to make it a city sui yetterin, a 
capital without a counterpart in the whole world. 

A fine broad avenue runs through St. Petersburgh, 
called the Nevski Prospect. It is 130 feet wide, and 
four miles in length. Amongst the splendid edifices 
which adorn this fine street, arc? the Izak and the 
Kazan churches. The dome of the Izak Church, 
which attracted our attention from afar upon our 
approach by railway, is of enormous size, framed of 
bronze plates, and covered with burnished gold. 
The gold covering alone is said to have cost £50,000 
of our money. The interior of this church is of 
surpassing magnificence. Malachite and lapis lazuli 
are lavished upon the pillars and walls, whilst behind 
the altar are some magnificent mosaics of beautiful 
execution and enormous size. Unfortunately, the 
treacherous, swampy soil is continually giving way 
beneath the building, and large sums have to be ex¬ 
pended from time to time, it is said but with very partial 
success, in endeavouring to improve the foundations. 
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The Kazan Church, a partial imitation on a small 
scale of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is celebrated for the 
massive balustrade, in solid silver, erected in front of 
the sanctuary, but still more so for its miraculous 
Ikon, or picture of our Ladv of Kazan. This 
wonderful picture is devoutly believed to have flown 
through the air, of its own volition, all the way from 
the town of Kazan, a distance of about 750 miles in 
a direct line, as—holy pictures—fly ! 

The Winter Palace is an enormous quadrangular 
structure, of which each of the sides is about 700 feet 
iong. It was one of the stock phrases respecting this 
palace to say, that when the Emperor was in residence 
about 6,000 human beings inhabited it. But it is 
difficult to recall the ordinary impressions of a tourist 
as they presented themselves to me at the time of my 
visit, considering the terrible event which has since 
connected this building with the last moments of the 
murdered Alexander II. 

In the Hermitage, a separate palace, there is a 
very fine collection of pictures, amongst which the 
bpanish and the Dutch schools are most adequately 
represented. It also contains an enormous wealth of 
vases and other works of art, in porcelain, malachite, 
lapis-lazuli and porphyry. There is also annexed 
to this palace a museum of objects of interest 
connected with the person and pursuits of Peter the 


« * Th o e on < l IUiralt7 Wdin °’ with ^ slender gild 

32 23 ,° r ^ iS a cons P icu ous landmark ov 
plain and stream for many miles around. 
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Perhaps the most interesting of all the monuments 
to be seen in St. Petersburgh and its neighbourhood, 
is the •wooden hut which Peter caused to be con¬ 
structed, and in which he lodged whilst laying the 
foundations of his new capital. Part of it is now 
used as a chapel, and it is regarded with great 
veneration, whilst the Ikon suspended upon its walls, 
which was used by Peter, is believed by the peasants 
to work miracles. Religiously preserved also is the 
first vessel which Peter caused to be constructed—a 
large sailing-boat; the first keel laid down for the 

Russian navy. 

About seventeen miles down the river is the great 
fort and arsenal of Cronstadt, also erected by the 
indefatigable Peter. Here likewise is the commercial 
port for foreign vessels, as the Neva at St. Petersburgh 
itself is only deep enough for craft of light draught. 

We visited several of the public entertainment 


gardens, and in one of them we heard a number 
of songs given by a choir of Russian peasants, led by 
a handsome, white-bearded old man. All were dressed 
in Moujik costume. Some of the songs were comic, 
and accompanied by violent dancing and gesticulation, 
but most of them were of that plaintive nature 
which seems characteristic of Russian melodies. Hie 
language is soft and melodious, and adapts itself veil 
to lyrical music ; in fact, the Russian tongue is aptly 
called “ the Italian of the north.” Dining at one of 
these gardens, I noticed that the waiters, when 
talking amongst themselves, spoke a language which 
sounded to my ears as differing entirely from the 
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Russ. Upon inquiry, I found that, although accu¬ 
rately got up in the conventional swallow-tail and 
white tie, they were Tartars, speaking their own 
tongue. Tartars are much employed as waiters, and 
also as porters and messengers in banks and other 
mercantile establishments; they are much esteemed 
for their honesty, and also for the enforced sobriety 
inculcated by their Mahometan faith. 

Amongst other excursions, we visited the Emperor’s 
summer palace at Tsarksoe Selo, an enormous building 
standing in the midst of magnificent parks and 
gardens. There is here a fine collection of ancient 
arms and armour, and amongst them are shown two 
complete suites of plate armour, cap-d,-pic } which were 
made for the Emperor Nicholas, and his son, afterwards 
Alexander II., on the occasion of a tournament 
& VEglintoun. This armour had to be made expresslv, 
as, upon ransacking the stores of ancient panoplies, 
no suites could be found large enough for the stalwart 
frames of the two imperial jousters. In the evening 
we drove over to Pavlovsk, and in the public gardens 
there we enjoyed a fine performance of instrumental 
music, a sort of promenade concert. A small group 
of officers promenaded amongst the visitors, and the 
tall form of one of them in naval uniform was pointed 
out to us as the Grand Duke Constantine NicolaT6vitch, 
the Emperor’s brother. 

At Petershof, which we reached by steamer, is 
yet another of the imperial palaces, situated amidst 
beautiful gardens, with a long vista of fountains 
and cascades, terminating in a fine view over the 
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Gulf of Finland. The terraces and cascades in front 
of the palace are laid out in the formal style of 
Versailles or perhaps more closely resembling 
St. Cloud as it existed before the Franco-German war. 
Our Russian friend, who before entering the army 
had been one of the imperial Corps des Pages during 
the reign of Nicholas, described one of the diversions 
of that monarch in connection with these cascades. 
The Emperor, accompanied by his court, would station 
himself on the upper terrace, and cause the great 
waterworks to be set in motion. The water, rushing in 
powerful streams, falls from basin to basin, as it were, 
down a series of gigantic steps, until it reaches the large 
reservoir below; the great fountains and hundreds of 
jets d'eau issuing from the mouths of quaint monsters, 
and from all sorts of orifices, spurting vast torrents of 
water in every direction. The Corps des Pcujes would 
be drawn up on the bottom terrace, and at a given 
signal they would receive the word of command to 
“ storm the cascades.” The result was sufficiently 
amusing; happy the youths who avoided being 
knocked over into the great basin by one of the jets 
of water, whilst the drenched young hero who first 
waded and climbed his way to the top of the cascades 
received a prize at the hands of the Emperor. In 
these gardens, at a distance from the palace, and 
in the midst of some plantations, is a complete model • 
of a peasant’s log hut, erected by Nicholas as an 
agreeable surprise for his Empress, who had expressed 
her great admiration for a similar building which 
she had seen in the course of her travels. The 
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Empress was conducted by stratagem to the hut, 
which had been built during her absence, and on its 
threshold she was met by the Emperor, dressed in 
peasant costume, who, taking her by the hand, led 
her inside, and assured her that both the hut and its 
owner were devoted to her service. “ One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin ; ” and this incident 
is the more interesting as contrasting with that 
sterner side of the character of Nicholas, with which, 
especially during the latter part of his life, the outer 
world was made most familiar. 

St. Petersburgh is peculiarly interesting to the 
thoughtful traveller, as the visible and substantial 
type of those new impulses which Peter the Great 
imparted to the destinies of Russia. His commanding 
genius and indomitable will gave a fresh departure to 
the national progress, both in the enforced adoption 
of the outward and material appliances of western 
c vilisation, and also in the organisation of the State 
for purposes civil and military. 

It is the typical city of the modern Russian 
autocracy; the head-quarters of a highly centralised 
administration. Further than this, it is not only, as 

couTd f°r ibe f lty “ a window though which Russia 
couid look out upon the western worldit is also 

the door through which western ideas have entered in 

and are engaged in fierce contest with the old 

Sclavonic and Muscovite traditions of the empire. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A VISIT TO A NOBLEMAN’S ESTATE. 

Journey with Count R-Arrival at his Country Residence- A 

Village of Emancipated Serfs—Antiquity of Serfdom—Its 
Development in Russia—Its Abolition by Alexander 
General Rostovzoff—The Mir and the Provincial Assemblies in 
Ancient Times and at Present—A Peasant's Rath—Peasant’s 
Lands—An Emigration Embassy—Visit to another Country 
House—Return to St. Petersburg®. 

Leaving St. Petersburgli, in order to avail ourselves 
of the hospitable invitation of our friend, Count 

ft_, to his estate in the country, we undertook 

with him a railway journey of several hours duration, 
which brought us to the little provincial station of 
ft_. Here we found awaiting us carriages belong¬ 

ing to the Count, ready to convey us and our luggage 
to his residence, a distance of about thirty miles. 
Each of these carriages was drawn by four horses, 
yoked all abreast. Away we started at a gallop, and 
as our rough-looking wiry little steeds were full of 
mettle, we went like the wind. Our course was at 
times over extensive plains, and then through long 
stretches of forest, where occasionally the track was 
so narrow that the two outside horses appeared to be 
courting concussion of the brain from contact with the 
fir-trees. They had a peculiar knack of stretching 
out their necks sideways, so that the heads of the 
four steeds described the arc of a circle, and the 
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“ shaves ” appeared to our unaccustomed nerves both 
close and frequent. 

Presently we came to a stream, which we crossed, 
but not over it ; for the Count sententiously remarked, 
“The bridge is doubtful, but the bottom of the 
stream is sure; please put up your legs on the seats.” 
And accordingly we dashed down the sloping side of 
the bank, and with a whiz and a whirl into the 
stream. The current was running fast, and looked 
formidable, as the water made its way over the floor 
of the iWriage, but the horses floundered and 
scrambled through, and then with a vigorous dose of 
whip they made their way up the further side, and 
our hands relinquished their rigid clutch of the rails 
of the vehicle. “ Our rural assemblies are not fond of 
the cost of repairing bridges; you manage better in 
England, said our friend, politely. Towards evening 

we arrived safely at S-, the estate of our host) 

where we were received with a hearty welcome from 
the Countess, an old acquaintance of English birth, 

who, with her children, was awaiting our arrival on 
the verandah of the house. 

Everything which surrounded us at S_ 

appeared curious and novel, and our enjoyment was 
greatly enhanced by the intelligent explanations and 
intellectual conversations of our host and hostess, and 
by the polyglot prattle of their interesting and 
lovable children. Son of the late General R_ 

who up to the time of his death had been one of the 
Cabinet Ministers of the Emperor Alexander IX., our 
host had been brought up at Court in the Corps des 
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Paves . until lie became of age to enter tlie army. He 
received liis commission during the Crimean War, 
and took part in the defence of Sebastopol, where he 
served on the staff, and he told me many interesting 
anecdotes of that great struggle. After attaining the 
rank of colonel, and of aide-de-camp to the Emperor, 
he travelled through Europe, and, visiting our country, 
made the acquaintance of the English lady who 
became his wife, after which he retired from the 
military service. Like most educated Russians, the 
Count was an accomplished linguist, speaking five 
languages (including English) with fluency. 

I was extremely anxious for information respecting 
the emancipation and present condition of the 
peasants, and I esteemed myself fortunate, whilst 
walking through a village of emancipated serfs within 
the borders of his estate, to obtain a lucid description 
of the whole process from the son of one of the most 
able of the administrators who assisted in carrying it 


out. 

The question is somewhat closely connected with 
the old Sclavonic institution of the Mir, or self- 
governing community. This institution had in eai l) 
times received a peculiar development in Russia. 
Each village Konne, or Mir, selected its own elder, 
and settled its affairs by assemblies of the inhabitants; 
and women, if heads of families, were allowed votes 
as well as the men. Several villages would unite to 
form an Obchtcliestvo, or commune, and these 
communes, in federative union, composed a Volost, 
or larger commune. And the Volosts in the ancient 
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times sometimes combined to found a city. Sucli is 
said to have been the origin of the oldest cities of 
Russia, Kieff, Smolensk, and Novgorod, and the 
system of organisation by Konnetz, or Mils, was 
maintained in their municipal government. 

Nevertheless, the possession of such extremely 
democratic institutions at an early period of their 
history did not prevent the growth of personal slavery 
amongst the Russians. M. de Circourt speaks of 
serfdom as a Polish malady introduced into the 
Russian body politic in comparatively modern times; 
and “ 0. K.,” who quotes him, states that before the 
Tartars serfdom was unknown in Russia.* I cannot 
quite agree with this accomplished lady, nor with 
her authority. In the code of laws of Vladimir 
Monomachus, who died in 1125 a.d., there are full 
and minute regulations, both as to those slaves who 
are absolutely the chattels of their masters, to be 
bought and sold at their will, and also as to 


various categories of serfs over whom the power 
of the Seigneurs had certain defined limitations.t 
Serfdom existed at one time or another over nearly 
the whole of Europe. Its former prevalence in 
England may still be traced in the names of no less 
than twenty-two villages called Charlton (Ceorl, or 
Churl, town) scattered over our country. And 
although we were amongst the earliest of the nations 


to rid ourselves of this degrading institution, it did not 


* “O. K.,” ‘‘Rus^r^^Eugl@4 1 . ,, A)B^206, 41. 
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entirely disappear from us until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In Germany, the last traces of agrarian 
slavery were only extinguished during the early part 
of the present century. 

In Russia, the calamities of the Tartar invasion 
tended greatly to increase the proportion of the 
servile classes, by rendering them more dependent 
upon the armed nobles for aid and protection. Later 
on, in order to check the migratory habits which 
misery and rapine had introduced amongst large 
bodies of the peasantry, the Muscovite princes ordered 
them to stay, or become fixed (Krepostnoi) upon 
certain lands. The edicts of Ivan the Terrible and 
of Boris Godounoff are notable examples. Boyards 
were appointed as superintendents over them, and in 
many instances assumed by degrees and finally main¬ 
tained hereditary seigniorial rights over these “ fixed ” 
peasants. The name “ Kliolope Krepostnoi ” became 
a synonym for a serf attached to the glebe.* 

Up to the time of Peter the Great there still 
remained, however, a large number of free peasants. 
For the purpose of imposing a capitation tax, Peter 
decreed that a complete census should be taken of all 
classes of peasants indiscriminately, and that for 
convenience of registration they should all remain 
fixed or “firm” (Krepok) on the lands where they 
had been inscribed on the census. “ Krepostnoi is 
derived from “ Krepok,” and the similarity in the 
terms, together with some ambiguity in the decree, 

* ‘Wallace's “Russia,” vol. ii., pp. 240 to 246. W. Hepworth 
Dlxou’s “Free Russia vol. ii. 
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was construed, according to Gerebtzofi, in a senso 
inimical to the liberty of the peasant. The Seigneurs 
assumed that they had become invested with personal 
and hereditary rights of property over the hitherto 
free peasants. Contrary, therefore, as it is supposed 
to Peter’s intention, these last became merged in the 
mass of the “ Krepostnoi.”* 

To the Emperor Alexander II. belongs the glory 
of emancipating 45,000,000 of his subjects by his 
famous edicts of 18G1 ; and amongst the names 
which should go down to posterity as having been 
associated with the Sovereign in effecting this mighty 
reform, one of the most honoured names should be 
that of General Rostovzoff. Selected by the Emperor 
as a cabinet minister, and favoured with his personal 
friendship, both on account of his talents and for his 
liberal opinions, Rostovzoff worked earnestly to bring 
about the great deliverance, and laboured indefati- 
gably upon the enormous administrative measures 
necessary for its success. On each recurring anni¬ 
versary of the death of this faithful servant, Alexander 
was in the habit of testifying his affection for his 
memorj by paying a personal visit to his widow. 
At the residence of this lady, in St. Petersburg, I 
was shown a fine bust, in bronze, of the deceased 
minister, which had been presented to his family 
by the Emperor. Pahnam qui meruit ferat ! 

The work was enormous and the risk considerable. 
Scattered as they were over a vast area, it was ne¬ 
cessary not merely to decree the freedom of this vast 

* “Gerebtzoff,” vol. ii, p. 75. 
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mass of human beings, but also to ensure them means 
of subsistence, and to establish a modus vivendi be¬ 
tween them and the lords of the soil without obliterat¬ 
ing the rights of property. 

In the first place, it was decreed that the domestic 
serfs should serve their masters for two years from the 
date of the edict, after which time they would become 
absolutely free. The agricultural serfs were liberated 
at once, and a certain quantity of land on each estate, 
together with their houses and gardens, were handed 
over to each serf village, subject to a fixed rental 
payable to the former proprietor. The rental, either 
in money or in labour, sometimes partly in both, was 
fixed by assessors appointed by the Government, who 
at the same time made a fixed valuation of the fee- 
simple of the land Upon the basis of this last valua¬ 
tion, the peasants were decreed a pre-emptive right 
of purchase, a right to redeem themselves and their 
lands for ever from all rent or corvee to the seigneur. 
The seigneur, on his side, had a right to demand that 
this redemption should take place ; but if the demand 
came from him, and not from the peasants, he was 
to receive only four-fifths of the stipulated value. In 
either case the Government provides the means for 
the redemption. It pays the seigneur for the land, 
in bonds, at 15 years’ date, bearing 5 percent, interest, 
and it recoups itself by an amortizement rent charged 
to the peasants, payable during 45 years, at 6 per cent. 

upon the purchase money. 

Under these conditions the land was handed o\er, 
but the old Russian system of the village Mir was 
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revived, and the property was transferred, not to the 
individual peasant, but to the self-governing village 
community. The heads of households of each village 
meet in open assembly ; from time to time they elect 
their Staroster, or Elder, and they apportion and 
re-apportion, as often as they think proper, the strips 
of land which each family may cultivate for its 
separate use and benefit. The Mir is responsible 
collectively for all dues and taxes, and it makes each 
strip of land liable for its share in those burdens 
pro rata. The division is commonly made according 
to the number of souls in each family, or to their 
capability of bearing their share of these charges. It 
thus happens that in some districts the families will 
be anxious to get as large, and in others as small, a 
share of the communal lands as possible, according to 
the fertility of the soil and the greater or less weight 
of the dues and taxes. 

The peasants on the Crown domains, who numbered 
rather more than one-lialf of the total number of serfs, 
were emancipated by separate decrees. 

The ancient communal institutions of Russia have 
been described at page 25. The modem Mir and the 
new District Assemblies, so minutely described by 
Mr. Wallace, bear evidence that Alexander II. has 
resuscitated old Sclavonic institutions of a somewhat 
democratic character. Under the new regime each 
province is divided into districts, and each district has 
its own Zemstvo, or Assembly, whose members are 
elected in fixed proportions by the peasant Mirs, the - 
corporations of the towns, and the landed proprietors. 
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Tlie district assemblies elect delegates to a larger or 
provincial Assembly. Considering liow recently the 
peasant has been the chattel of the seigneur, and that 
the latter has, as a rule, suffered pecuniary loss by the 
emancipation, it is to the credit of both classes that they 
are said to meet and to work harmoniously together. 

It must be understood that political questions are 
rigorously excluded from the deliberations of these 
assemblies. They decide upon roads, bridges, schools 
and public buildings, and other matters of local in¬ 
terest. Is it not, however, reasonable to surmise that 
the social and political education of the peasant will 
be improved, and his stock of ideas enlarged, by his 
participation in these extended measures of self- 
government ? And is it too chimerical to suppose 
that from these assemblies might perchance arise, in 
the fulness of time, some system of electoral colleges 
for the choice of representatives to some future great 
National Council 1 Such, at least, would appear to 
be more desirable to reasonable lovers of liberty than 
the wild dreams of the extreme revolutionists. 

Upon a comer of his grounds the Count had 
erected a bathing hut for his peasants. Com¬ 
plete ablutions are enjoined by the Russian Church 
as a necessary preparation for the religious obser¬ 
vances of each Sunday or saint’s day. The saints’ 
days are very numerous in the Russian calendar, 
and this ecclesiastical ordinance tends greatly to 
mitigate the effects of uncleanly habits amongst the 
rural population. On one Saturday evening I was a 
spectator of their favourite method of taking a bath. 
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The door and windows of the hut being closed, a 
large flat stone was placed on the top of a stove, and 
when the stone was thoroughly hot, water was poured 
upon it until the hut was filled with steam. The 
men divested themselves of their clothes and squatted 
down in this stifling atmosphere. One second’s per¬ 
sonal investigation of this stage of the operation—all 
that I dared endure—led me to surmise that a potato 
might be very thoroughly cooked by being simply 
held in the hand of a bather. When one of the men 
had become sufficiently parboiled, the door of the hut 
opened, a red-liot human form emerged, halted for 
a moment whilst an attendant boy poured over its 
head a bucket of cold water, and then, with a rush 
and a plunge, the bather dashed into the river, rolled 
over and over in the shallow bed of the stream, and 
wriggled amongst the pebbles in a perfect ecstacy 
of enjoyment. Let me suggest this simple method to 
those who are prevented by distance from repairing 
to a regular Turkish bath establishment. I was told 
that this practice was continued throughout the winter, 
a plunge into the snow being substituted for immer¬ 
sion in the liver when the stream becomes too thickly 
frozen for the bathers to break through the ice. 

Much of the land was not under regular cultivation, 
a good deal of it in forests, and a considerable area 
in rough pasture land. The peasants’ lands could be 
at once recognised on the landscape by the long, 
narrow strips of diverse colours, resulting from the 
various crops which were grown by different families* 
of cultivators. In this north-western province, which' 
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we were visiting, these strips were principally of rye, 
oats, flax, buck-wheat, and hemp, wheat being of very 
rare occurrence, owing to the shortness of the season 
making this last cereal a very precarious crop. It 
was harvest time; men, women, and children were 
engaged in harvesting, and the scantiness of their 
garments, owing to the heat of the weather, and the 
bright colour with which their cotton habiliments 
were tinted, gave to the whole scene an aspect of 
Oriental rather than of northern life. The peasants’ 
villages are composed of wooden huts, often dotted 
about at irregular intervals and at queer angles, 
without reference to any straight line ; as may fre¬ 
quently be seen in Switzerland, and in some of the 
villages in the highlands of Scotland. The huts ari 
commonly formed of round logs, placed across and 
across, and fitted into each other by a very ingenious 
joint or mortise, which is cut out with the broad axe, 
the woodman’s ordinary tool. The interstices between 
the logs are stuffed, or caulked, with tow, and the 
crossed ends of the logs project at the four corners 
of the building. In huts of a superior kind, the inner 
parts of the logs, which form the interior walls of the 
dwell in", are sometimes squared and varnished, or 
otherwise ornamented, but this is a somewhat uncom¬ 
mon jesthetic luxury. The arrangements for cleanliness 
and sanitation in general leave very much to be desired. 

Amongst the gardens we noticed a peculiar kind 
of cucumber, very short, and plump m the middle. 
The ideal of female loveliness prevailing in the heart 
of the Russian peasant is inseparable from a certain 
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rotundity of figure; hence to say that a woman is 
“ as plump as a cucumber ” is considered a tender and 
graceful compliment. 

One day we saw a string of several light waggons 
drawn up outside the cottage of the steward, bailin’, 
and general factotum of the estate. From the 
waggons alighted men in dusty and travel-stained 
garments, who engaged in an earnest colloquy with 
the steward in a language which did not appear to be 
Russian. It turned out that they were Letts, and 
they had come as a deputation from their village, 
several hundred miles distant, with a view to 
selecting new lands for a settlement. Their proposal 
was to cultivate some of the waste land belonging to 
the Count, upon a species of metayer arrangement, by 
paying him with a portion of the crops as a rental. 

Many of the household arrangements at S- 

were strange to our English ideas. In each of the 
living rooms was an Ikon, or holy picture, and all 
of the Orthodox, bowed to it and crossed themselves 
upon entering the apartment. Upon the announce¬ 
ment of dinner, when the family and guests were 
assembled in the drawing-room, the lady of the house 
beckoned to the ladies of the party, and conducted 
them in a body to the dining-room. After this 
would follow the host, leading the gentlemen, and the 
two sexes were arranged on opposite sides of the 
dinner-table. Before sitting down, however, it is 
customary to partake of a slight hors d'oeuvre, ’served 
at a side table, such as a morsel of caviare, or of 
ham, a sandwich, or sardine, accompanied by a glass 
c 
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of wine or spirits. This custom, which I found 
flourishing in Russia, still exists almost exactly as the 
English traveller Coxe describes it, upon the occasion 
of his dining with Prince Volkonski, at Moscow, in 

177S.* 

After some days’ stay, our host proposed to 
introduce us to his mother, and our whole party 
accordingly accompanied him on a thirty miles dri\e 
to the country residence of the Dowager Countess. 
Our road again lay for the most part through forest 
tracks, but the Count pointed out that were it winter 
instead of autumn we should be making a shorter 
cut—literally, as the crow flies—as all fences, ditches, 
or similar impediments would be covered over by 
several feet of snow. On our way we occasionally 
amused ourselves by stopping the carriages and 
‘fathering mushrooms, which abounded on the sides 
of the tracks through the forests. I soon incurred 
the mild remonstrances of the Count for neglecting to 
secure some of what I was informed were the finest and 
most delicious kinds which grew in my path. As the 
eulogised specimens were either of a bright orange, 
or other startling hue, and presented appearances 
wholly at variance with my previous notions as to the 
edible varieties, I could only plead ignorance and 
promise amendment. Our fungoid collection assumed 
in fact, such a polychromatic appearance as would 
have insured its prompt rejection at the hands of the 
far-famed British “good plain cook.” It was how¬ 
ever, upon our arrival duly consigned th* kitchen, 

* Coxe s “Travels," vol. i., p. 3"<». 
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and we afterwards enjoyed the results at dinner, with 
some misgivings at the time, but without any evil 
consequences. 

Our cordial reception by our venerable hostess at 
once placed us at our ease, and we passed a couple of 
very pleasant days at her house. She passed the 

summer months at this, her villa retreat at O-, 

with its pretty gardens sloping down to the river 
Sitnia. Some friends were invited to meet us upon 
the day of our arrival, and after an agreeable dinner 
party, we passed the evening with music, acting 
charades, and whist. After skirmishing at conversa¬ 
tion in various languages, we all with one consent 
settled down into French—a neutral ground upon 
which we found our level better than in any other 
tongue. One or two of the ladies smoked cigarettes, 
an accomplishment not uncommon amongst the fair 
sex in Russia. On the ^morrow we strolled down to 
the small river which paaBes through the grounds, and 
upon the banks of which we collected some remark¬ 
able fossils. On the other side of the stream we saw 
two tumuli, forming part, as we were informed, of a 
line of such mounds extending for some hundreds of 
leagues—the monuments of some forgotten race who 
had penetrated in pre-historic times to these regions 
across the vast plains of northern Europe. We 
complimented our hostess upon her charming house 
and grounds. “ Yes,’’ she said ; “it is very nice in 
the summer, but in the winter, not! For when the 
ground is covered so deep with snow, and everythin" 
is frozen, and the wolves come and howl at the 
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bottom of the garden, oh! then I prefer my house 
in St. Petersburgh.” And the ladies of our party 
were quite disposed to agree with her. We saw 
many eagles, but bears are becoming pretty rare, and 
must be searched for farther north. 

Upon our return to S- our host and hostess 

arranged to accompany us to St. Petersburgh, and 
the Count, amongst other preparations for his 
absence, packed up his medical stores, which he was 
in the habit of dispensing to his peasants. “It is of 
no use my telling them that I am not a doctor, said 
he; “ they come to me from far and near whenever 
I am at S-, and insist upon my giving them 

physic.” 

A neat, pleasant-looking maid-servant had waited 
upon the two ladies of my party with a zeal and good¬ 
will which surmounted all linguistic difficulties. She 
now came to bid us adieu; the ladies were quite 
sorry to part with her, and she kissed my wife on 
the shoulder , a customary greeting of affectionate 
respect paid by an inferior to one of a superior class. 
The greetings which the Count received from the 
male "peasants whom we met upon the roads, or on 
passing through the villages, were performed by the 
removal of the head-covering, followed by a profound 
bow, which culminated in bending the body until the 
back was as nearly as possible at right angles with 

the hips. . .. . 

After spending two or three days together at 

St Petersburgh, our friends accompanied us to the 
terminus of the railway by which we were to travel 
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to Moscow, and we took our leave of them with 
unfeigned regret, carrying with us a vivid and most 
grateful impression of our first experiences of Russian 
hospitality. 


CHARTER III. 

A VISIT TO MOSCOW. 

Journey from St. Petersburgh to Moscow —The Volga—Descrip¬ 
tion of Moscow—The Kremlin—Churches and Public Build¬ 
ings.—The Russian Patriarchs.—The Red Plain—Rostrum of 
Ivan the Terrible—Moscow in 1528, in 1778, and in 1881— 
Manufactures—Connection of the Village Mirs with the largo 
Cities—Moscow the Heart of Russia. 

From St. Petersburgh to Moscow the journey (400 
miles) takes about fifteen hours by railway. The line, 
a very straight one, passes through a country for the 
most part flat and monotonous, diversified only by its 
extensive forests. It was formerly a proverb that a 
squirrel could travel from St. Petersburgh to Moscow 
without alighting on the ground. This is no longer 
literally true, as great inroads have been made upon 
the woods for railway sleepers, for ordinary fuel, and 
for the devouring maws of locomotive and steam-boat 
furnaces. But these forests are still vast, and as one 
stretch of one hundred miles of fir-trees is very like 
another, we decided to make this journey by night. 

On arriving at the station, we found many of the 
departing passengers hurrying along the platform, 
hugging huge bed-pillows, with which to make them. 
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selves comfortable in the train. Before entering our 
carriage, our attention was attracted by the sound of 
ecclesiastical music ; we followed the sound, and found 
that it issued from a room fitted up as a chapel 
beneath the roof of the terminus itself, and abutting 
upon the platform. In it a religious service was being 
performed by priests in their sacerdotal vestments, 
and we learned that it was at the instance of a party 
of peasants, who desired the blessings of the Church 
before undertaking a long journey. We were also 
told that the incident was not at all unusual. 

Our carriage this time was a saloon, with sixteen 
seats in the form of large arm-chairs, which could 
be pulled out so as to form a series of not uncomfort¬ 
able couches. Our companions in the carriage were 
all Russians, and one of them, an amiable-looking and 
lively old gentleman, made great efforts to engage in 
conversation with us. But as one member after 
another of our party tried him successively in English, 

French, and German, and as ho evidently knew 
nothing but Russ, the results were not abundantly 
fruitful, although he continued to talk to us for 

some time with extreme volubility. 

During the darkness of the night we crossed the 
river Volkov, the stream across which Runk and Ins 
followers took up their position in order to intercept 
the navigation between Novgorod and Lake Ladoga, 
until Rurik should arrive at a complete understand¬ 
ing with his new subjects ; and in the darkness we 
skirted the forest district of Volkonsk, the low water¬ 
shed from which spring the Volga, the Duna, and the 
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Dnieper. The sources of these three rivers are not 
twenty-five miles apart ; their outlets are respectively 
into the Caspian, the Baltic, and the Buxine. 

At about six in the morning the lively old gentle 
man awakens us from our slumbers ; this time he is 
determined to make himself understood, and as 
“Volga ! Volga ! ” forms the bunden of his speech, we 
have no difficulty in comprehending his meaning. 
Yes, yonder in the distance is the city of Tver, in the 
old times the capital of one of the many subsidiary 
principalities of Russia; and this broad river which 
we are about to cross, as it shines amidst the morning 
mists, is the sacred Volga, moving majestically on 
its course of 2,300 miles, a mighty highway and con¬ 
necting link between Europe and Asia. Several of 
our fellow-passengers cross themselves as we pass this 
stream, which holds so important a place in their 
national history and legendary lore, and which is to 
Russians all, and even more than all, that the Rhine 
is to the Germans. 

At length, shortly before mid-day, we arrive at the 
ancient capital of Russia. Moscow, as a small 
fortified position, was probably founded in or about 
the year 1147 by George Dolgorouki, then Prince of 
Sousdale, afterwards Grand Prince. Its importance, 
however, commenced under Ivan Kalita, who trans¬ 
ferred to it the throne of the Grand Princedom 
(1328 to 1340), and to him and to his heroic grand¬ 
son, Dmitri DonskoT, the earliest erections of the 
Kremlin are attributed. 

Our first visit was to this Kremlin, which contains 
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within its precincts the most ancient and the most 
interesting of the attractions of the city. The word 
Kreml, or Kremlin, is not peculiar to Moscow ; it is 
a generic term, describing a coDgeries of buildings, 
usually upon a separately fortified eminence within a 
city, corresponding to what was in ancient times the 
Acropolis at Athens and Sparta, the Acro-corinthus 
at Corinth, or the Capitol at Koine. Other Russian 
cities, the old Novgorod, Nijni-Novgorod, Kasan, 
Toula, etc., have also their Kremlins, but the Kremlin 
of Moscow stands pre-eminent in historic importance 
over all other existing monuments in Russia, and its 
stones preach eloquent sermons on the painful and 
laborious efforts by which the national unity, and with 
it the Russian empire, were also built up, stone by 
stone, by Ivan Kalita and his successors. Amongst 
the curiosities to be seen in the Kremlin is a collec¬ 
tion of the ancient regalia of various principalities 
absorbed in succession by the Grand Princes of 
Moscow, suggestive and typical of that sheaf of 
princely truncheons which these astute potentates 
seized one by one, and w l ld< d t the 
mighty sceptre of the Tsar of all the Russias. 

At present the Kremlin comprises within its walls 
several palaces, churches, and cathedrals, an arsenal, 
two monasteries, and other public buildings. Ihe 
churches are adorned with an untold wealth of 
precious marbles, jewelled shrines and Ikons, whilst 
above them all rises the great Belfry Tower of Ivan- 
Vclikoi, 2C9 feet high, with its grand peal of thirty 
three bells. Near the base of this tower stands the 
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largest bell ever founded, the Tsar Kolokol. weighin'* 
about 200 tons, and measuring 20 feet 6 inches in 
height. This monarch bell, cast by order of the 
Empress Anna, fell from its place in consequence of 
the burning of the beam from which it was suspended. 
Through a piece broken out of its side you can enter, 
as by an archway, into the brazen vaulted chamber of 
the now silent Kolokol. The Russians are extremely 
fond of bells, and Moscow is probably more amply 
provided with them than any other city in the world. 
Another and still more celebrated bell is the great 
bell of the Vetch6 or Council of Novgorod. It used 
to be sounded in that city to call the citizens to arms, 
or whenever it was necessary to deliberate upon any 
danger to the Republic. When Ivan the Great 
caused this bell to be removed to Moscow, the 
Novgorodians mourned over the departure of this 
Palladium of their liberty, and rightly concluded that 
the independence of their Republic was gone for ever. 

Amongst the most interesting of the buildings 
within the Kremlin are the ancient palace of the 
early Tsars, the modern splendours of the Senate 
House built by Catherine II., and of the new palace 
erected by the Emperor Nicholas. In the Cathedral 
of the Archangel, founded by Ivan Kalita, the remains 
of that prince and of all his successors up to the 
ime of Peter the Great are interred. All the suc¬ 
ceeding sovereigns, with the exception of Peter II. 
are buried at St. Petersburgli. ’ 

In the Cathedral of the Annunciation, with its 
flooi of costly agate, is a sacred picture of the Virgin, 
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which took part in Dmitri Donskoi’s victorious ex¬ 
pedition against the Tartars. The Cathedral of the 
Assumption is the place of coronation of the Tsars, 
and in it the Patriarchs were formerly elected. It 
contains a still more celebrated Ikon of the Virgin 
than that of the Annunciation. This picture is sale 
to have been painted by St. Luke; it is held in high 
veneration, and is enclosed within a screen valued at 
.£25,000. Here also is the ancient palace of t ie 
Metropolitans and Patriarchs, of whom no less a num¬ 
ber, in succession, than 22 Metropolitans and 11 
Patriarchs adorned Moscow by their virtues. In this 
palace are two large silver cauldrons, in which is pre¬ 
pared the “holy oil” which is used for baptisms. 
Home centuries ago a vase of mother-of-pearl, said to 
contain some of the oil made use of by Ma.y 
Magdalene in anointing our Saviour, was presented 
by a Greek Emperor to the Russian Metropolitan. 
A small portion of the oil contained m this vase is 
mixed in the cauldron with the oil which is being pre¬ 
pared for consecration. The operation “ PfJ^ 
,t intervals by an Archbishop, who himself lights tl.c 
tender the cauldron. The oil so prepared is stored 
in silver vessels, and is supp led as rcqmred to th 
parish priests in all parts of Russia ; oil bem m.xe 
with the water with which infants are bapUsed.^ ^ 
The reverence paid to pictmes of ° f 

of saints is a marked feature of the observances of 
the Greek Church in Russia. The prohibition agains 
' raven imams is taken literally j but holy pictures in 
Russia receive quite as much veneration as do statues 
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in Roman Catholic countries. Some of these pictures 
are very ancient, and possess but little beauty ; the face 
is frequently quite black, either from age or from a 
peculiarity of the pigment, whilst the accessory parts 
representing the crown or nimbus, parts of the dress, 
&c.j are frequently in high relief in embossed precious 
metals and studded with jewels. 

The rank of Patriarch is now abolished in Russia, and 
the history of this sacred office is another illustration 
of the gradual accumulation of power in the hands of 
the Tsars. When Christianity was established as the 
religion of the state, by Vladimir I., in a.d. 989, the 
Russian Primates or Metropolitans (whose seat was 
first established at Kiefl, and was afterwards 
removed to Vladimir, and later to Moscow) were 
subjected to the supremacy of the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople. In 1588, Boris Godounoff, then 
the all-powerful Minister of the Tsar Feodor, 
took advantage of the visit to Moscow of the 
Patriarch Jeremias, of Constantinople, and succeeded 
with extreme difficulty in inducing that venerable 
prelate to consecrate a Patriarch of Moscow in the 
person of the Metropolitan, Job. Thenceforth the 
Russian Church became practically independent of the 
other Greek Churches. The Patriarchs of Moscow by 
degrees obtained considerable political influence; too 
much so to suit the views of Peter the Great, who, 
upon the death of the Patriarch Adrian, in 1700, 
omitted to name a successor. The ecclesiastical in¬ 
terregnum lasted for 21 years, when the Patriarchate 
was formally abolished and replaced by the “ Holy 
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Synod,” which from that time took in hand the control 
and regulation of the Russian Established Church. 
Peter was fortunate enough to obtain from the Patri¬ 
archs of Jerusalem, Constantinople, and Alexandria, 
in council assembled, a recognition of this new order 
of things, and of the right of the Russian Sovereign 
to a complete “ protectorate ” over the National Church. 
The members of the Holy Synod, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Archimandrites, with their lay assessors, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, Chancellors, Di¬ 
rectors, &c., are all nominated by the Emperor. The 
supremacy of the Tsar over the Russian Church has 
thus been formally established without any breach of 
communion with the Orthodox Greek Church. 

The Kremlin stands upon high ground in the 
centre of the city. It is surrounded by walls of great 
height and thickness, with many towers and five gates. 
In one of these gateways, called the Gate of the Re¬ 
deemer, is a picture of our Saviour, which is held in 
such high veneration that every man is expected to 
uncover his head in passing under it. If a stranger 
omits this ceremony, the nearest by-stander will most 
probably knock off his hat and rebuke him for Ins 
lack of reverence. Looking down from the terrace, on 
one side is seen the Krasnaya Plostchad, or Red Plain, 
formerly covered with houses, but now a large open 
space. Here is the round stone platform from which 
Ivan the Terrible was said to have been m the habit 

of haranguing the populace. _ 

Near to it is the wonderful Church of St. Basil, 

erected by the orders of the same redoubtable monarch. 
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It is a monument of barbaric taste and magnificence, 
and has eleven chapels and nine domes. The domes 
are of various colours externally, and are suggestive 
of a collection of melons or pumpkins. Tradition 
says that Ivan was so enchanted with this church 
after its completion that he caused its architect to have 
his eyes put out, in order that he might not be able 
to erect for any other prince a similar triumph of art. 

Close by is a monument in bronze, erected in 1818, 
to the memory of the two patriot leaders, Prince 
Dmitri Pojarsky and Kozina Minine the Butcher, 
who delivered their country from the Polish invaders 
after the evil days of the false Dmitrii. The sword 
of Pojarsky is preserved as a relic in the Monastery 
of Solovetski in the White Sea. 

At a little distance stands the highly ornamented 
gateway of the Kitai-Gorod, another section of the 
town enclosed by a separate wall, and beyond and 
around you look down upon the countless roofs, 
domes, and towers of the great city. The roofs are 
mostly painted green, the domes of the numerous 
churches either green or yellow, some of them being 
gilded, and the whole aspect of the place from our 
point of view, taken in conjunction with the Byzantine 
architecture of the older buildings which surround us, 
is decidedly that of an Oriental city. Through it winds 
the river Moskva, from which it takes its name. The 
Moskva is a tributary of the Oka, which joins the 
Volga at Nijni-Novgorod, so that the numerous manu¬ 
factories of Moscow have the advantage of water-car¬ 
riage for their goods to the principal towns of the 
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empire, from Petersburgh to Astrakhan, and from 
thence to the countries bordering on the Caspian. 

The Kremlin lias escaped most wonderfully from 
the numerous conflagrations which have devastated 
Moscow. From the date of 1176, when the city was 
burnt during the war with the Prince of Piazan, and 
inclusive of three several burnings inflicted upon it by 
the Tartars, it counts in its annals no less than ten of 
these fiery destructions. After the last great fire, 
during the occupation of Napoleon, the city was 
rapidly reconstructed, and principally upon the old 
and tortuous lines of streets. 

Whilst writing this description, I am comparing 
three maps of Moscow; the first is a copy of a rude 
plan drawn up by the Baron of Herberstein, am¬ 
bassador from the Emperor Maximilian to the Court of 
Vasilii the Brave, in 1528. The walls of the Kremlin 
and some of its principal buildings can be recognised, 
but after making allowances for the inaccuracies of 
the drawing, the town appears to have been of very 
moderate dimensions. The next is a map of the city 
published in Coxe’s “ Travels,”* depicting Moscow as it 
appeared when lie visited it in 1778, during the reign 
of Catherine II., and the last is a map of its present 
condition. On comparing the last two maps, one is 
struck by their remarkable similarity as regards the 
main lines of the city. Coxe describes it as “ certainly 
the largest town in Europe,” and puts its circumference 
within the ramparts at 26 miles. The population, 
however, after a careful sifting of evidence, he states 

* Coxe’a “Travels,” vol. L, p. 35L 
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at 250,000 souls within the ramparts, and 50,000 in 
the adjacent villages. According to the “ Statesman’s 
Year Book of Facts,” the population in 1871 was 
Gil,970. 

In and around Moscow manufacturing industry has 
largely increased of late years, particularly in cotton 
and woollen weaving, spinning, and dyeing. In the 
neighbouring provinces considerable iron-works and 
other important factories have sprung into existence. 
These manufactures are fostered by the highly pro¬ 
tective tarifF, which is continually increasing in 
stringency, and more and more completely shutting 
out foreign goods from the Russian markets. 

As regards the continued extensions of territory 
in Asia, it is not unnatural that they should be 
viewed with approbation in manufacturing towns, 
when it is seen that each extension of the boundary 
line encloses a new series of customers, who are at 
once made consumers of Russian goods. All the 
best routes for trade communication with Central 
Asia have been falling one by one into the hands of 
Russia ; and her command of the Caspian so facilitates 
her traffic with Persia that her trade in cotton and other 
goods is now penetrating further and further into the 
Persian markets, replacing English goods which had 
hitherto been sold there. 

Most of the factory hands are still connected with 
the rural Mil's, and leave their families in the villages 
for months at a time, the manufacturer often building 
lodgings for them near his works. The peasant* 
although enfranchised from the control of the seigneur 
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is still attached to tl>e soil, and cannot leave his village 
without the consent of the community. Whether mar¬ 
ried or single, and whilst working in the towns, lie still 
has to pay his quota to the village dues and taxes; 
and he is liable to be recalled at any time if the 
village elders consider that any infirm members of his 
family require his aid or sustenance, or if they 
believe that the family patch of land is not properly 
cultivated. It is hinted that thriving young artizans 
have sometimes to submit to black-mail, under threats 
of recall, in order to furnish the bibulous patriarchs 
of the village with the means for a drinking-bout. It 
is possible for the peasant to sever his connection with 
the Mir altogether, but to do so he must satisfy a 
number of conditions of so rigorous a nature as to be 
in many cases impracticable.* Ordinarily, the married 
artizan leaves his wife and children to till the land as 
best they can, returning to them at harvest time, or 
at other intervals. By so doing he retains his pro¬ 
perty in the soil. But it is doubtful whether this 
divided allegiance between the town and the factory 
on the one hand, and the Mir and the family on the 
other, will for any length of time stand the strain of 
the very obvious inconveniences of the double position. 

Before leaving Moscow, let us look down upon it 
once more—say from the height of Sparrow Hill, 
from which eminence Napoleon I. took his first \ iew 
of the city which was so fatal to his fortunes. The 
outward aspect of the city is as strikingly typical of 
its social and political characteristics as is St. Peters- 
* W. Hepworth Dixon’s “Free Russia,’’ vol. ii., p. 107. 
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burgh on an entirely different model. Intensely 
Russian, clinging to the old ways, and loth to change 
them, with a memory of many fiery martyrdoms 
which it has undergone at the hands of the foes of 
Holy Russia, and with a proud consciousness of its 
own capacity for patriotic self-sacrifice, it has risen 
again and again from its ashes, each time endowed 
with a stronger vitality. And it still clusters round that 
ancient Kremlin, which contains the ashes and memo¬ 
rials of those princes who, in spite of the anarchy 
and barbarism which surrounded them, did neverthc- 
lees succeed in uniting the Russians into a nation • 
that venerated Kremlin, filled with the relics of the 
saints and the shrines of that “ Orthodox ” faith 
under whose ritual the true Muscovites still so 
fervently worship the God of their fathers. 

Moscow is Slavophil, and a long series of traditions 
identifies its sympathies with every effort on the part 
of a Slavonic population to throw off the yoke of the 
Mussulman. It has itself in the past felt the heavy 
weight of that yoke, and it will never cease to strive 
to assist all kindred communities in throwing it off. 

‘ ° ar ® ues “ °* K *>” # and her arguments are in this in¬ 
stance extremely weighty. If we wish to understand 
Russian politics, we may inquire what the Govern¬ 
ment at St. Petersburg!! is about to do ; but we must 
also enquire, “ What is the opinion at Moscow ? ” 
bt, I etersburgh may for the time represent the 

governing head, but at Moscow beats the great heart 
or the nation. 

* “O. K.,” “ 

D 


Russia and England,” cliap. ii., p . 9 . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VISITS TO NIJNI-NOVGOKOD AND WARSAW—NOTES ON 

OTHER RUSSIAN CITIES. 

Journey to Nijui-Novgorod—Origin of the Great Fair—The Volga 
and its Navigable Communications—Description of the lair 
Journey from Moscow to Warsaw—Description of Warsaw ■ 
Palace of John Sobieski—The Polish Diets—Notes upon other 
Cities of the Empire. 

After staying for some time at Moscow, we deter¬ 
mined to visit the great fair of Nijni-Novgorod, at 
which place we arrived at about nine o’clock one 
morning, after a railway journey of thirteen hours. 

Founded in 1221 by the Grand Prince George 
Vsevolodovitoli (he who was afterwards killed in 
battle by the Tartars under the walls ot Vladimir), 
the town of Nijni, or Lower, Novgorod did not, 
until after many ages, acquire that importance which 
its admirable position, at the confluence of the rivers 
Volga and Oka, has at length obtained for it. 

But a great annual fair had been held at various 
places on the banks of the Volga for centuries. It 
had its origin, doubtless, in connection with the 
trading stations which the energetic citizens of 2s o\- 
gorod°the Great had established upon the shores of 
the Kama, the Viatka, and the Volga. During the 
lime of the Tartars, who did not discourage the 
commerce of the Novgorodian Republic, this fair 
was established at K^ij, the capital of the 
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Khanate of that name. In 1648 the fair was 
removed to Makarieff, also on the Volga, about fifty 
miles from Nijni-Novgorod. In 1816 a great fire 
occurred at Makarieff, destroying all the buildings 
used for the fair, and causing a great destruction of 
merchandise. The Emperor Alexander I. thereupon 
caused the fair to be removed to Nijni-Novgorod, and 
that city at once attained a high degree of commercial 
importance, which from year to year has steadily 
increased. 

The annual amount of business at the time of the 
first establishment of the fair at Nijni-Novgorod was 
estimated at between .£5,000,000 and .£6,000,000 
sterling; it is at present valued at from 
.£20,000,000 to .£25,000,000. It is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult, however, to estimate the full importance of the 
transactions at this great fair, as many contracts and 
bargains are entered into which do not involve the 
immediate handing over of the merchandise. 

In the old times, the merchant travelled with his 
goods, and made bargains personally with his 
customers, seeing the colour of their money, or 
receiving other goods in barter, before he parted 
with the merchandise. The enormous bulk of goods 
which are actually unloaded and reloaded at Nijni- 
Novgorod attests to the continued prevalence in 
Russia of the old system of trading. 

A glance at the map will show a natural cause for 
so great a traffic. The position of Nijni-Novgorod 
not only ensures to it the commerce of the districts 
watered by the Volga, the Oka, and the Kama; it 
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also obtains through the tributaries and canals of 
these great rivers a direct water-borne traffic with the 
White Sea, the Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black 
Sea. An adventurous Rob Roy could “ paddle his 
own canoe ” from the mouth of the Elbe to the Arctic 
Ocean, the Caspian, or the Euxine, by passing 
through the inland navigable waters of Russia. The 
extension of a system of water-carriage through the 
Caspian into the heart of Central Asia is already 
being studied in a practical manner. In ancient 
times, the Sir Daria (Siliun, or Jaxartes), and the 
Amu Daria (Jihoon, or Oxus), which at present lose 
themselves in the Sea of Aral, were navigable streams 
flowing into the Caspian.* Were these streams 
restored to their original course, the result would bo 
that merchandise could be carried in barges from 
St. Petersburgli or Nijni-Novgorod direct to Tashkent!, 
Kliokand, Khiva, Bokhara, or the frontiers of 


Afghanistan. 

The town of Nijni-Novgorod itself possesses few 
objects of interest. It has a Kremlin, a few churches, 
and a memorial obelisk raised to the memory of 
Minine and Pojarsky. Standing as it does upon a 
slight eminence, one can from the Kremlin obtain a 
coup (Fail of the great fair. Below, upon a flat, 
marshy peninsula between the Volga and the Oka, arc 
the head-quarters of the fair; the ground is covered 
with low-roofed warehouses, shops, and booths, in 
stone, brick, and wood. These erections also cover 

* Strabo, Book XI. Pliny the Elder, Book VI. See also an 
excellent article in the Globe newspaper, oth Dec., IS, 8. 
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an island in the Oka, and extend for miles, with 
more or less frequency, down the banks of the 
two rivers. During the two months of the fair, 
the throng of merchants, porters, boatmen, and 
traffickers of all kinds is enormous, from all parts of 
Russia and from all parts of Asia. One part of the fair 
is called the “ Chinese Quarter; ” but of late years the 
influx of Chinese merchants has dwindled away, as, 
owing to clipper vessels, steamers, and the Suez 
-Canal, tea can be brought half round the world, 
through the Baltic ports, and by river or railroad, 
cheaper than by the overland route from China. The 
varied costumes of diverse Oriental and European races, 
and the variety of languages heard amidst the din of 
bargaining during the busy time of the fair, produce 
a powerful impression upon the stranger. The two 
livers are covered with innumerable boats, of many 
shapes and various rigs, full of merchandise from the 
vast variety of provinces and countries whose water¬ 
ways converge towards this great entrepot of com¬ 
merce. 

When the fail* is over, most of the warehouses are 
closed, the motley crowd of merchants disappear, and 
the place resumes the aspect of a deserted city. 

Upon our return to Moscow, and after some 
further rambles in that most interesting of all Russian 
cities, we made our arrangements for visiting Warsaw. 
A railway journey more tedious than either of the 
preceding ones, and occupying nearly forty hours (two 
long days and one night), brought us to Warsaw. 
The monotony of this journey was not broken by any 
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incident worth recording. Our route at about seventy 
miles from Moscow passed across the plains of 
Borodino, and there, upon an eminence, we caught a 
glimpse of the mausoleum erected by the Russians to 
commemorate their great battle with Napoleon. In 
the early grey of the next morning we crossed the 
river Beresina, not far from the spot where the 
Russians inflicted final and crushing defeat upon 
Napoleon’s army retreating from Moscow. At 250 
miles from Moscow, we crossed the Dnieper, and 
passed through Smolensk, the town so often in dispute 
between the Russians and the Poles, and also the 
scene of fierce conflicts during Napoleon’s advance to 
Moscow. We passed through Lithuania, through 
Minsk, the capital of the province of the same name, 
and at length we arrived at Warsaw, late at wight, 

and worn out with the fatigue of our journey. 

Warsaw, as the capital of the unfortunate dis¬ 
membered kingdom of Poland, may well be regarded 
with pathetic interest in tribute to its past miseries, 
and its heroic struggles for independence But it 
would be vain to pretend that the outward aspect ot 
Warsaw recalls any traces of its former misfortunes. 
On the contrary, it struck me as being much gayer 
and livelier than the Russian towns. That Warsaw 
and the surrounding districts are progressing in 
material prosperity is evidenced by the increase of the 
population, the extension of buildmg operations, and 

the growth of manufactures. 

A marked feature of contrast to the towns m 

Russia is the fact that the signs and announcements 
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on the shops and houses, the names of streets, &c., are 
in the Latin characters. This was a refreshing change 
to us after having been so long puzzling over those 
bastard Greek letters of which the Russian alphabet 
is composed, some of the most prominent of which 
appear at first sight like members of the alphabet 
drunk on parade, and presenting the wrong side fore¬ 
most. 

Another point of contrast is in the churches, and 
the ritual celebrated within them. The Poles are, for 
the most part, staunch Roman Catholics, and the 
adherents of the Greek Church in Warsaw are almost 
entirely confined to the Russian officials. 

Warsaw is, upon the whole, a handsome city, 
possessing many fine public buildings and churches, 
besides numerous palaces of the ancient kings and of 
the modern nobility, a statue in honour of King John 
Sobieski, and one to Copernicus, the astronomer, who 
was born here. It was refreshing to behold once 
more a real Gothic cathedral, that of St. John, a 
thirteenth-century building of great beauty. 

The river Vistula flows through Warsaw in a 
broad, swift stream on its way to the ports of Dantzic 
and Konigsburgh. Standing on the bridge, we saw a 
quantity of timber rafts floating down to the sea, 
with grain stowed upon them, destined probably to 
pass eventually into the hands of English consumers. 
The Vistula is in navigable connection with the vast 
system of water-courses alluded to at page 52. 

We visited Villanow, the suburban palace formerly 
occupied by the Hero King John Sobieski, the 
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champion of Christendom, who, in 1683 saved Austria 
and Europe from the Turks under the walls of 
A ienna. YY ith the life of this patriotic monarch and 
great general, the glories of Poland came to an end. 
Several of the rooms filled with the furniture and 
personal effects of Sobieski are still preserved in the 
same condition as when he was alive. The room in 
which, in the year 1696, he breathed his last has been 
turned into a chapel. I may be pardoned for remind¬ 
ing my readers that a grand daughter of the hero, the 
Princess Clementina Sobieski, married the elder 
Pretender to the English throne, and became the 
mother of “ bonnie Prince Charlie.” 

In all the old portraits of kings and nobles which 
hang on the walls of the public buildings, the heads 
appear shaven, except for a patch upon the top. Less 
than 100 years ago, this was the universal custom in 
Poland.* 

What is there to be seen at Warsaw, most typical 
of the fate of unfortunate Poland ? There are many 
spots amongst the broad squares of the city and in 
the country surrounding it which will be for ever 
memorable for the heroic self-sacrifice of brave men 
who have there made their last stand against over¬ 
whelming odds, and given up their lives for their 
country in patriotic devotion. Put, alas ! the most 
typical of all is the great plain of Vola, the meeting- 
place of the Polish Diets. Thither came, in all the 
pomp and circumstance of chivalry, that factious 
nobility who left slavery in the homestead and brought 

• Coxe’s “ Travels,” vol. i., p. W- 
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licence to the city, whom no disaster could teach 
wisdom, until disaster was irretrievable and wisdom 
was unavailing, until the independence of Poland had 
become a dream of the past. It was by the untame- 
able turbulence, the selfish factiousness, and the 
frequent venality of the Diets that the complete 
overthrow of this once powerful military nation was 
rendered possible. 

With the termination of our visit to Warsaw, mv 

account of our Russian journey draws to a close. 

Seven hours more railway travelling conveyed us from 

Warsaw to the frontier, where, at a place called 

Granica, not far from Cracow, we quitted the 

dominions of the Tsar of all the Russias for those of 

His Imperial Royal and Apostolic Majesty of Austria 
and Hungary. 

The following brief references to some of the cities 
mentioned hereafter in the historical part of this work 
may be useful to the reader :— 

Novgorod “the Great;” on the river Volkov 
near Lake Ilmen. There is also Nijni Novgorod 
(already described); Novgorod Sierveskoi, in the 

government of Tcliernigov, and Novgrad near Minsk 
on the Prussian frontier. 

Kief an ancient capital of Russia, on the Dnieper 

Vladimir,, also formerly a capital, on the river 
Kliazma. 

Kazan, the “ Tartar City,” on the river Kazanka, 
about four miles from its confluence with the Vol<m. 

Astrakhan,, on the Caspian, at the mouth of the 
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Archangel , on the White Sea, closed by ice during 
seven months of the year. 

Narva , Bevel and Riga , important sea-ports on 
the Baltic coast, especially Riga, 

Smolensk , upon the Dnieper, 250 miles from 

Moscow. 

Odessa , on the Black Sea, formerly the seat of a 

Greek colony, called Odessus. 

Tobolsk , in Siberia, at the confluence of the Irtish 
and the Tobol, 1,976 miles from St. Petersburgh. 

Tomsk, in Siberia, on the river Tom, 2,809 miles 

east of St. Petersburgh. 


CHAPTER V. 


EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


From the Foundation of Novgorod to tho Death of Vladimir I. : 
a.d. 592-1015—Pre-historic Glimpses—Herodotus and the 
Scythians—Antiquity of the Sclavonic Commercial Com¬ 
munities—Novgorod Smolensk—Kieff—Baian, Khan of tho 
Avars-The Emperor Maurice and the Ambassadors from 
Novgorod—The early Prosperity of Novgorod-Novgorod 
invites Rurik—His lteign-Oskold and Dire— Oleg—Igor 
Olga—Sviatoslaw—Iaropolk—Vladimir I.-Russia Converted 
to Christianity—Establishment of the System of Appanages 
—Its disastrous consequences. 


Durincs the early ages of the historic period, 
legend is supposed to have been silent with respect o 
the country now called Russia, if we except cei tain 
traditions respecting those of the Scythian tn >« s " 
inhabited the shores of the Euxine. I am, however, 
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constrained to surmise that some of the legends 
respecting the voyages of Jason and of Odysseus may 
perchance have been influenced by distorted accounts 
of real voyages up the courses of the great Scythian 
rivers, and I hope to take some future opportunity of 
enlarging upon this idea. Herodotus minutely des¬ 
cribes the Scythian nations of his time. They have 
since disappeared from history, and it has not been 
satisfactorily proved that the Sclavs are descended from 
them. 

Herodotus also discourses upon the great rivers 
which flow into the Euxine, of the Borysthenes, and 
the important commerce of which it was in his time 
the highway.* And when the curtain of authentic 
history lifts for the first time, we find high up 
amongst the regions of the Hyperboreans, seated near 
the springs of the great Scythian rivers, an organised 
commercial Republic, already flourishing, and of 
ancient and unrecorded origin. 

Time, with his ceaseless revolutions, had changed 

again and again the fortunes of the regions and peoples 

mentioned by Herodotus. The empire of Alexander 

had swallowed up the empire of Cyrus and Darius. 

The Roman arms had subverted the kingdoms 

founded by the successors of Alexander. The tribes 

of Scythia had been driven back by fresh hordes 

from the central and eastern parts of Asia, and as 

successive waves of barbarians followed, tide by tide 

the bulwarks of the Roman empire had, in their turn* 
been swept away. * 

* “ Melpomene,” 45, 53. 
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But it is asserted by Russian historians that the 
Sclavonic commercial communities rising in the north¬ 
western corner of Europe grew and expanded un¬ 
checked by these revolutions, and that the origin of 
their institutions was isolated and autochthonic. They 
had not been influenced by Greek manners or culture, 
nor had the tramp of the Roman legions ever sounded 
amidst the vast forests which environed them. The 
Goths, the Huns, the Alans, the Bulgurs, and the Aval’s 
had swept on their destructive courses through the plains 
central and eastern of the present Russia, but they 
had left untouched, amidst the forests and marshes of 
Volkonsk, the cradle of the Russian national existence, 
in which a new type of civilisation was slowly and 
securely being nursed. This distinctive existence is 
in its origin intimately connected with the commercial 
Republic of Novgorod the Great. Let us glance at 
the earliest indications respecting this Republic and 
its allies, the early agents and intermediaries of the 
commerce between the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the date of 
the foundation of the city of Novgorod. A\ e know 
that Kieff was founded on the banks of the Dnieper 
in the year a.d. 430, eighteen years before the first 
Saxon invasion of Britain, and forty-six years before 
Odoacer dethroned the last Roman Emperor of the 
West, in the person of the feeble Romulus Augustus. 
Already at that date, both Novgorod and Smolensk 
were flourishing cities. In 493 Theodoric proclaimed 
himself King of Italy, and it is recorded that the 
^Estii, Esthonians or Livonians, the near neighbours 
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of the Novgurodians, brought presents of amber to 
Theodoric at Rome. 

But it was about 100 years later, in 592 A.D., 
that the incident occurred which has been claimed by 
Russian historians as positively identified with the 
community of Novgorod. At that time the Emperor 
Maurice was seated upon the throne of Constantine, 
as ruler of all that remained of what was still called 
the Roman empire. The Lombards had firmly estab¬ 
lished their kingdom in Italy. The allies of the 
Lombards, the Avars, had founded a powerful prin¬ 
cipality upon the ruins of the Roman empire in 
central and eastern Europe. Baian, the great 
Chagan or Khan of the Avars, had ravaged the 
provinces of the empire between the Adriatic and the 
Euxine, laid siege to Philippopolis and Adrianople, 
and insulted Constantinople itself. With his army 
marched many subject Sclavonian tribes; and during 
this century the Sclavs, as an organised force, though 

• — appear for the first time as 

enemies under the walls of the eastern city of the 
Ciesars. 

Maurice marched out against his formidable 
enemy, and in the neighbourhood of Heraclea, it is 
reported by Theophylact, that he met with three men 
of gigantic stature, who, upon being questioned, 
replied in the Sclavonic tongue that they were 
ambassadors from a remote nation, dwelling near the 
shores of the Western Ocean, and that they were sent 
>y their chiefs to visit the formidable Baian, and to 
excuse themselves from sending a contingent to his 
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armies. They carried no arms, but each had a cithara 
(a kind of guitar) suspended from his neck, and they 
explained that their nation were entirely strangers to 
wars, tumults, and seditions, and that they occupied 
themselves in peaceful intercourse as intermediaries 
between the various peoples. Baian had put them in 
prison for a time, in anger at the reply which they 
brought to him. This incident, as narrated by 
Theopliylact, is referred to in the notes to Gibbon’s 
great work ; it is related at length by Am&lee 
Thierry, and is cited with much emphasis by Nicholas 
de Gerebtzoff.* This last writer, a learned Russian, 
to whom I am indebted for many details respecting 
the early history of Russia, and whose work l 
earnestly recommend to students, claims these 
strangers as envoys from the Novgorodian nation. 
He mentions that the inhabitants of Novgorod always 
called the Baltic the “ Western Sea; ” and lie cites 
other early historians in confirmation of his point 
that the Sclavenes of the north were of a mild and 
peaceful disposition as contrasted with the Sclavs of 
more southern and eastern districts, and that they 

were addicted to commerce. 

Their nation must certainly have been beyond the 
grasp of Baian, or their condition could neither have 
been peaceable nor prosperous. The great Khan of 


* Theophylactus Simocatta, of Locri, “ Historic Kenrni * 
Mauritio gesturum.” Gibbon, “Decline and Fall of the Koinan 
Empire,” Bohn’s edition, 1854, chap, xlvi., p. 156. AmeUoe 
Thierry, “Histone d’Attilu et de ses Successeurs, paitie, 

chap. i. Gerebtzoff, “Histoire de la Civilisation en Russie, voL l * 

p. 46. 
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the Avars ruled an empire extendiug over tlio 
greatest part of central Europe, and the Sclavonic 
populations under his sway, including those of what 
is now southern Russia, were reduced to a miserable 
state of the most abject and cruel servitude. During 
the reign of Heraclius, the Avars, with their tributary 
Sclavs, led by the successor of Baian, again appear 
under the walls of Constantinople. Each time the 
southern Sclavs are mentioned in the history of this 
period, they are spoken of as a subject race, treated 
by their masters, the Avars, with the most abominable 
cruelty.* And it was only towards the end of the 
seventh century that they succeeded in obtaining their 
freedom. 

Meantime the Novgorodians were increasing in 
importance. Nor is this a matter for wonder, seeing 
the advantageous position which their city possessed 
in commanding what was in those days the safest and 
the easiest trade route between Europe and Asia. 
Even in our own days of roads and railways, commerce 
always seeks its best and cheapest routes by water. 
How much more must this have been the case when 
there were no roads in Europe, with the exception 
of the few military highways bequeathed by the 
Romans. And pitiable indeed must have been the 
condition of the merchant who, travelling with his 
goods, and surmounting all the difficulties of journeys 
through roadless countries, had also to incur the 
dangers of pillage and massacre, inseparable from the 

Ain4d<5e Thierry, “Histoiredes Sucoesseurs d’At ila, ” 2- pnrtie, 
chap. L, chap. iv. 
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continual feuds and warfare of the semi- barbarous 
peoples of the Europe of those times. 

But if water transport was the safest and the 
cheapest, yet the seas had their special perils also 
from predatory rovers. “ There be land-rats ami 
water-rats.” The mariner’s compass, although in all 
probability known to the Chinese some ages earlier, 
was not known in Europe until the latter end of the 
twelfth century. Ships were therefore compelled to 
more or less timid and tortuous coasting courses, 
and the hospitality of many of the ports of refuge 
was dubious, and open to suspicion as to exactions 
or confiscation. The seas swarmed with pirates, and 
the profession of the Vikings was considered honour¬ 
able and noble. During such times, the great rivers 
of Russia must have possessed special advantages as 
commercial routes between the west and the east. 

In the year 862 a great event occurred at Novgo¬ 
rod.* The city had by this time arrived at a condition 
of great prosperity, and was governed by its own 
magistrates and popular assemblies, according to regu¬ 
lar laws and customs. It was closely allied to the 
cities of Kieff and Smolensk, forming with them a 
confraternity for trade and mutual protection. But 
this flourishing Republic was torn by factions, and it 
was seized by a craving for a prince to reign over it. 
One of its chief magistrates, Gostomysl, who appears to 
have had great influence over the citizens, finding ie 

* Sec the “Chronicles of Nestor,” of which there j 
translation into French by Louis Fans; Heideloff et Cam l , 
Paris, 1834. Also sec Gcrebtzoff, vul. 1 ., I>P- *"• 
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term of his life approaching, and dreading groat dangers 
to the Republic from internal dissensions, advised the 
people to offer the princely power over them to Rurik, 
a Norse or Varangian chieftain. And the people cried, 
“Let him come and govern us according to our hnrs. " 
A deputation was sent to Rurik, and their message was 
as follows:—“Our country is rich and immense, but 
order is not established amongst us. Como and reign 
over us.” 

Such an appeal to any ambitious chieftain with a 
horde of warlike followers at his back could have but 
one result. Rurik, with his tribe, or army, swooped 
down upon the Novgorod territory, and for good and 
for evil, from that day to the present, the fortunes of 
Russia have been indissolubly connected with those of 
the house of Rurik. 

With the sudden apparition of this prominent 
personage commences the political history of Russia; 
yet nothing positive is known as to his origin. Was 
he the head of a tribe, or was he merely a successful 
Viking, a chieftain who by his prowess and his abilities 
had attracted a numerous and hardy band of followers'! 
In the notes of Gibbon, chap, lv.,* will be found a 
theory that Rurik had at one time attempted to establish 
himself in England. In 851 an expedition of Vikings 
sailed up the Thames in 350 vessels, and pillaged 
London and Canterbury, but they were finally defeated 
with great slaughter at the battle of Okely, by King 
Ethelwolf. Gibbon’s editor cites various authorities in 
order to identify the leader of these invaders with Rurik, 

* Gibbon’s “ Roman Empire,” Bohn, 1855, clmp. lv., p 2 \ 5. 

E 
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the founder of the Russian monarchy; but the question 
who or what he was before he marched to Novgorod 
will probably remain for ever one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the past. The doings of Rurik and his 
race since that eventful period form the most salient 
features of a thousand years of Russian history. 

An interesting discovery was made in 1880, when at 
Gokstad Sandefjord, on the coast of Norway, a mound 
near the shore was opened and found to contain a 
complete Viking ship in good preservation. This ship 
had been dragged to land and turned into a sarco¬ 
phagus for some honoured chieftain who had been 
inhumed therein, and a mound of clay was then raised 
over ship and hero. The lines and workmanship of this 
vessel would do honour to the efforts of the best ship¬ 
builder of the present day. Yet it is a vessel of the 
time of Rurik, and it might perchance have carried that 

chieftain himself.* 

The ascendency of Rurik was not established with¬ 
out a prolonged struggle, as we hear that before 
entering Novgorod he placed his troops in such a 
position as to cut off the commercial communications 
of the city with Lake Ladoga. W e also hear of an 
insurrection headed by a chief called Vandime, "ho 
was slain by the hand of Rurik himself ; and that 
Rurik’s two brothers, Sinaff and Trouvor, were accord¬ 
ing to all probability slain in similar tumults. Possibly 
the invitation was not unanimous, and there might 
have been factions in the city for and against Rurik. 

* See article in “Good Words,” Nov. 1881, “The Viking Ship,” 
by J. Harris Stone. 
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Probably also the people imagined that they were to 
acquire a mere military officer subordinate to their 
laws, a sort of Warden of the Marches, who would 
protect and extend the boundaries of the republic 
without interfering with its internal government. 
Rurik, on his side, had entirely different views of 
princely prerogative, and was determined to introduce 
a kind of feudal system. He sent his two lieutenants 
Oskold and Dire, to occupy the town of Kieff, and he 
finally succeeded in firmly establishing his power. 
His tribe, or army, appear to have become completely 
amalgamated, in the course of a generation or two, 
with the mass of the people. This tribe was called 
Ross, or Russ. Gerebtzoff says that the Norman 
Variagues, or Varangians, of the eastern part of tin* 
Baltic, were called “Variaguo Pousses.” From this 
tiibe it is supposed that the whole people took the 
name of Russ, although a variety of other hypotheses 
more or less fanciful have been started as to the origin 
of the appellation. n 

During the lifetime of Rurik, his lieutenants at 
Kieff, Oskold and Dire, led an expedition against 
Constantinople. It would seem to have been under¬ 
taken without his concurrence. Two hundred vessels 
conveyed these hardy warriors and their army across 
ie Black Sea; hut the adventure was unsuccessful 
and the greater part of the vessels were destroyed by a 
tempest, which was said to have been miraculous, 
probably for the reason that the invaders were pagans 
attackmg the Christian Emperor Michael. Arclibfshop’ 
Joakhun aflmns that Oskold and Dire had an interview 
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with the Emueror, and that after their return to 
Kieff, they embraced Christianity; but no mention of 
this is made by Nestor, the historian and monk of 
that city. ^ 

Kurik died in 879. His two brothers were already 
dead without issue, and he left a son called Igor, a 
child of four years old, whom he confided to the charge 
of his brotlier-in-law Oleg, who appears to have acted 
as regent. At all events Oleg ruled during the whole 
of his lifetime without any opposition on the part of 

Igor. 

Oleg took possession of Smolensk and Kietf, seizing 
Oskold and Dire, the old companions in arms of Kurik, 
and putting them to death. The reason assigned for 
this act was that the two chieftains, “not being born 
of princely rank, had assumed to themselves the 
right of reigning, and that he, Oleg, was prince, and 
with him Igor, the son of Kurik.” After taking Kieff, 
Oleg removed to it the seat of government, probably 
finding it a more convenient capital than the turbulent 
and unruly Novgorod. 

Having settled the domestic affairs of the princi¬ 
pality, Oleg appears to have thought that the proper 
thing to do was to attack Constantinople. Accordingly 
he raised an army, of Varangians and Slavs, numbering 
*0,000, and in the year 907 appeared under the walls of 
Byzantium. The Emperors Leo and Alexander were 
glad to purchase peace at the price of a considerable 
sum in gold, and a treaty was signed which was 
extremely favourable to the commercial interests of 
Novgorod. Oleg, in token of triumph, nailed to the 
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Galatz Gate of Constantinople the shield of the youiiL' 
Prince Igor, with its blazon of a mounted warrior. 
Oleg died in 913, and Igor assumed the reins of 


government. In 941, and again in 944, Igor made war 
upon the Greek empire. During his first expedition 
he ravaged Nicomedia, but was unsuccessful in the 
Bosphorus, where many of his galleys were destroyed 
by the Greek fire. In his second campaign the Greeks 
had recourse to golden weapons. A new treaty, and a 
fresh sacrifice of treasure attested to the feebleness of 


the Greek empire and the vigour of the rising Russian 
nationality. In the year 945 Tgor was slain in a 
campaign against the revolted tribe of the Drevlions, 
leaving an infant son called Sviatoslaw, whose mother, 
Olga, assumed the regency. 


This remarkable princess, one of the many “strong- 
minded’’ women who have so prominently figured iii 
Russian history, was said to have been descended f rom 
that G ostomy si who had invited Rurik to Novgorod, 
and appears to have been a beautiful and accomplished 
woman. Her first thought was to avenge the death of 
her husband, Igor. Attacking the Drevliens in their 
chief city, Korostene, and finding the siege prolonged 
and difficult, she had recourse to an ingenious stratagem. 
Professing to be weary of her undertaking, she° an¬ 
nounced to the besieged her willingness to withdraw 
her army if they would acknowledge their allegiance 
by sending three pigeons and three sparrows for every 
roof in the town. The inhabitants were delighted to 
remove so formidable a danger upon terms so easy, and 
they speedily collected the feathered tribute from the 
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thatched roofs of their houses, and forwarded them to 
the princess. But, at the dead of night, Olga having 
caused tow to be attached to the tails of the birds, set 
fire to the tow, and let them loose. Home flew the 
frightened birds to their accustomed nests ", a general 
conflagration ensued, and during the confusion Olga 
stormed the city, and exterminated a considerable 

portion of the inhabitants. 

Olga ruled over her son's dominions with strength 
and ability. A turbulent movement on the part of 
the ever-restless Novgorodians was repressed by her in 
person. In the year 975 she undertook a journey to 
Constantinople, having been induced by Greek mission¬ 
aries to listen to their teachings of the Christian 
faith. She was received with great splendour and 
ceremonial by the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, and was admitted into the Orthodox Church, 
the Emperor himself becoming sponsor at the baptism 
of this Hvperborean amazon.* Upon her return 

to Russia, she yielded the government into the hands ot¬ 
her son, Sviatoslaw, and travelled over the length and 
breadth of the land, endeavouring to propagate the 
principles of her newly-adopted religion. Her success 
durin" her lifetime was but scanty, and her son stoutly 
refused to embrace Christianity. Nevertheless, her 
influence prepared the minds of the people to listen to 
the principles of the new faith, whilst her visit to 
Constantinople increased the social intercourse between 
the Russians and the Greeks. Alliances by marriage 

• Gerebtzoff, voL i., p. 57. Gibbon, chap. 1*. “Chronicle* of 
Nestor.” 
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became more frequent between the two nations, and 
in most cases the heathen partner would have to 
embrace Christianity. 

After the death of Olga, Sviatoslaw became a per¬ 
secutor of the Christians. A valiant and hardy prince, 
he lived the life of a barbarian, and passed the whole 
of his reign in war, principally with the Greek empire, 
although his first campaigns in Bulgaria were under¬ 
taken at the instigation of the Emperor Nicephorus. 
Sviatoslaw was at first successful, but after defeatin'; 
the Bulgarian king, he prepared to keep possession of 
all the territory up to the Balkan Mountains. Here¬ 
upon the allies quarrelled ; the Russians advanced to 
Adrianople and threatened Constantinople. Sviatoslaw 
was, however, defeated by the successor of Nicephorus, 
John Zimisces, who finally drove the Russian prince 
to Drista (the modern Silistria), on the banks of the 
Danube, where he surrounded his army and forced 
him to capitulate. Sviatoslaw was allowed to retire 
down the Danube, from whence he sailed to the 
Dnieper, but on his march up the course of that river 
he was attacked and slain by the savage tribe of the 
Petchenegans, in the year 973.* 

A recent writer, Rambaud, calls attention to the 
narrative of “ Leo, the Deacon,” as to the interview be¬ 
tween the pagan Russian and the Christian Emperor 
on the banks of the Danube. Zimisces, on horseback, 
awaits a bark in which one of the rowers is a strongly- 
built man, large-chested but of middle height, with 
blue eyes and flattish nose, a light beard and lon <r 

w O 

•Gibbon, ebap. lv., Nestor, “Leo, tbe Deacon.” 
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moustaches, the head shaved, with the exception of a 
tuft of hair. From one of his ears hangs a ring of gold 
adorned with two pearls and a inhy. The sturdy 
rower is Sviatoslaw. After Sviatoslaw is slain by 
the Petchenegans, his skull is used as a drinking cup 
by their chieftain, lvonria. A striking portrait of the 
manners of pagan Russia \ 

It is certain that Sviatoslaw intended to annex 
all the country up to the Balkan Mountains, and to 
remove his capital to the \ icinity of the Danube, and 
that he nearly succeeded in accomplishing his am¬ 
bitious projects. The fact that the countries between 
the Adriatic and the Euxine were thickly planted with 
tribes of Sclavonic race and tongues will render it less 
difficult to grasp the importance of this turning-point 
of historv. Had it not been for this transient 
revival of the energies of the Greek empire under 
John Zimisces, aided by his politic alliances with the 
savage Petchenegans, a strong Russian empire might 
probably have become firmly seated on the Balkan 

peninsula in the 10th century. 

After the death of Sviatoslaw, his three sons, who 
had been entrusted with the lieutenancy of various 
provinces, divided the inheritance between them. 
The eldest, Iarapolk, took Kieff and its dependent 
provinces. Oleg had t he land of the Drevliens, whilst 
Vladimir, the youngest, installed himself in the 
Novgorod territory. But this fraternal arrangement 
was of short duration. Four years after the death 
of their father, Iaropolk made war upon liis brother 
Oleg, killed him, and appropriated his states. Vladimir 
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feared that he might also be made a victim, and, after 
recruiting his strength amongst his Varangian kins¬ 
men in the north-west, he took the initiative, marched 
against his brother, and made himself master of Kiel!’. 
During the tumult Iaropolk was killed in his palace; 
by assassins, and Vladimir I. succeeded to the 
undivided dominions of his father. 

Vladimir is one of the most prominent characters 
in Russian history. He was a brave, skilful, and 
successful warrior. He subdued the Bulgars of the 
Volga and the Kama, who thereafter became most 
important auxiliaries of Novgorod in their commercial 
relations with the north of Russia and the Caspian. 
He re-conquered Red Russia from the Poles, and ex¬ 
tended his dominions in Livonia and Lithuania, lie 
was a splendid patron of the pagan religion, and 
erected at Kieff a magnificent statue to Perounne, the 
god of thunder, at whose altar human victims were 
sacrificed. His harem in that city was so numerously 
furnished as to have caused the pagan prince to be 
compared to Solomon, as much for his addiction to 
polygamy as for his reputation for wisdom. 

Yet Vladimir, the pagan polygamist, became Saint 
Vladimir, the introducer of Christianity. His strong 
common sense, strengthened by the reports of what 
was taking place in more civilised states than his 
o" n > 1>e ' olted against the gross and barbarous super¬ 
stitions of his nation. Accordingly, he sent agents to 
foreign nations to inquire into the merits of the 
various creeds which claimed to be based upon the re¬ 
velation of the will of the God of Gods. The belief 
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of the Mussulmans and of the Jews, and the Christian 
faith, as exemplified at Rome and at Byzantium, be¬ 
came objects of searching inquiry to Vladimir, assisted 
by his great Council, or Vetclie. Mohammedanism was 
condemned, but not without some lingering regret on 
the part of the mucli-married monarch. Judaism was 
contemptuously rejected, and the choice lay between 
the Christian systems of Rome and of Constantinople. 
Probably the monarch feared that the Pope might be¬ 
come a rival in authority ; on the other hand, the am¬ 
bassadors had been much struck with the splendid 
ritual of the Byzantine worship in the Cathedral of 
Saint Sophia. The memory of his grandmother 
Olga turned the scale. “ The wise Olga would have 
surely chosen the best religion,” cried the Council, 
and the adoption of the Greek rite was decided upon. 

Original in all his conceptions, Vladimir would not 
deign to ask as a favour from the Greek emperors 
that bishops and priests might be sent to him. Mak¬ 
ing war upon the empire, he invaded the Crimea, and 
took the cities of Kaffa and Kherson. Then, sending 
ambassadors to the Emperors Basil and Constantine, 
he demanded the hand of their sister, the Princess 
Anne, in marriage. The trembling emperors replying 
that a Christian princess could not marry a heat len, 
Vladimir replied that he was willing to become a 
Christian. The poor princess was unwilling at brst 
to be sacrificed to a barbarian polygamist, but her o - 
iections were finally overcome by patriotic reasonings, 
and she had no cause in after life to regret her decision. 
She proceeded toKherson, to meet her formidable lover, 
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and the bishop of that city, after baptising the war¬ 
like proselyte, bestowed the nuptial benediction upon 
the descendant of lturik and the daughter of 
Byzantium. 

Vladimir restored the Crimea to the Greek empire, 
and returned with his bride in triumph to Kieflf. The 
gold-bearded idol, Perouune, was overthrown, with 
many marks of contumely, and cast into the river; 
and as no one was the worse for the wrath of the 
fallen deity, the people listened with the more wil¬ 
lingness to the persuasive or imperative teachings of 
Vladimir and his priests, and were baptised by 
thousands in the Dnieper. Christianity was formally 
inaugurated throughout the land, a regular hierarchy 
of bishops and priests was established, and the first 
monastery in Russia was built at Kietf. 

Christianity, and its civilising influence, aided by 
that of the Greek princess, to whom he became 
passionately attached, produced a marked change in 
the character of the valiant Russian. He became as 
continent and clement as he had before been licentious 
and sanguinary. As a legislator he introduced a 
portion of the Greek canon law, and instituted a 
code of civil laws of his own, forming together, 
according to Gerebtzoff, the first written laws of Russia 
which have descended to posterity. The feats of arms 
of this prince, and of his gallant followers, his chivalric 
qualities, and the splendour of his Court, still linger 
in popular legends in Russia as memories of the 
u Sunny Prince Vladimir.” 

Unfortunately for Russia, he conceived the idea-- 
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a common one in that age—of dividing his dominions 

O O 

amongst his sons and nephews. His object appears to 
have been, not merely to provide for his very numerous 
offspring, but also to establish a complete feudal 
system, under which the various provinces would be 
ruled by princes of the blood of Rurik as feudatories 
to a suzerain grand prince. In accordance with his 
arrangements, therefore, Russia, at his deatli in 
1015, became parcelled out into thirteen principalities, 
owing allegiance to the grand princely throne of Kieft, 
which was left to his nephew Sviatopolk, as the oldest 
heir of the family, he being the son of Vladimir's 
eldest brother and predecessor, Iaropolk. This central 
idea of a supreme grand prince with feudatory 
princes must not be lost sight of; it is at times the 
only clue which can guide the student amidst the 
labyrinths of early Russian history. 

This unfortunate scheme of divided principalities 
was further complicated by the custom of inherit¬ 
ance which prevailed amongst the descendants 
of Rurik, of choosing as successor to a deceased 
prince, not his eldest son, but the eldest male of the 
family. Claims and counter-claims, not only to the 
subsidiary principalities, but also to the supreme 
power, were constantly submitted to the arbitrament 
of the sword. If we imagine the wars of the Roses, 
with thirteen rival princely houses instead of two, 
we can form some idea of the confusion which ensued. 
Occasionally some grand prince of more than ordinary 
vigour or good fortune would assert his supremacy , 
and give some promise of a return to the glories of 
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the reign of Vladimir. But such glimpses of pros¬ 
perity were transient, and the evils caused by 
these intestine divisions had the most fatal conse¬ 
quences in sapping the power and retarding the civili¬ 
sation of Russia. 


CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF VLADIMIR I. TO THE TARTAR 

INVASION—1015-1157. 

Sviatopolk I.—In rosin w— 1 The two Olafs of Norway—Harold 
Hnrdradc—Isiaslnw I.—Vsevolod I.—Sviatopolk II.—Nestor 
the Monk—Vladimir II.—Mstislnw—Inropolk—Viatcheslaw— 
Igor—Isiaslaw II.—George Dolgorouki—Andrew—Removal of 
the Capital from Kicff to Vladimir—Michael—Vsevolod II.— 
Constantine—George II.—Battle of Lipetsk—Loss of Lithu¬ 
ania—The Knights Sword-bearers, and the Teutonic Knights 
—Fatal Effects of Anarchy. 

The death of Vladimir I. inaugurated an epoch of 
civil wars and massacres. The working of the system 
of appanages had thus an unfortunate commence¬ 
ment, ominous of much further evil to come. 

Sviatopolk , who sucoeeded his uncle and step-father 
Vladimir as Grand Prince of Kieff, lost no time in 
attempting to re-unite the divided authority by the 
murder of his kindred princes. The two brothers, 
Boris, Prince of Rostof, and Glebe, Prince of 
Mourom, were assassinated by his orders, and these 
princes were so pious and so popular, and the circum¬ 
stances attending their murder so atrocious, that they 
have been canonised by the Russian Church. When a 
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third prince had been murdered, war was declared 
against the tyrant by the Prince of Novgorod, 
Iaroslaw, son of Vladimir. Sviatopolk received help 
from Boleslas the Great, King of Poland, hut was 
finally driven from his dominions and died in exile. 

Iaroslaw , after deposing his rival, mounted the 
throne of Kieff in 1033, handing over to his son, 
(another Vladimir), the principality of Novgorod. 
This Vladimir conducted an unsuccessful expedition 
against the Greek empire. Iaroslaw succeeded in 
making his authority supreme over the whole of 
Russia. He enlarged the boundaries of his country 
at the expense of the savage tribes on its borders, and 
was successful in wars against the Petchenegans, whose 
power he entirely destroyed, and also against the 
Poles, the Finns, and the Lithuanians. He continued 
the work of legislation commenced by his father, 
Vladimir, and gave to Russia a complete code of laws 
(Roushdia Pravdd). 

This period may be noted as having witnessed the 
visits to Russia of three notable personages who have 
made their mark in English history— i.e., the two 
Olafs and Harold Hardrade, all three Kings of 
Norway. Olaf Tryggvesen,* the “ Olaf the King” of 
Longfellow’s ballads, was sheltered during his infancy 
from the enemies of his family at the Court of one of 
the Russian princes, probably Sviatoslaw. Engaging 
in Viking enterprises, he became an ally of “ Svein 
of the Forked Beard,” and with him made war upon 

* See Snnrro Sturlesou’s “Sagas.” Carlyle’s Essay on the 
Early Kings of Norway. 
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tlie England of Etlielred the Unready. Olaf made a 
furious attack upon London, but was baffled by the 
fortified London Bridge, which his galleys failed to 
break through. Afterwards, becoming King of 
Norway, and forcible Christianiser of that country 
and of Iceland, he at last met a sea-king’s death in a 
battle with the fleet of Svein, his old ally. 

The other Olaf, king and saint, made war in 
England for Ethelred and against Canute, stormed 
London, then in the possession of the Danes, and 
restored that city to the Saxon king. London Bridge 
this time was taken by the Norsemen. Returning to 
his kingdom of Norway, he was expelled by a 
rebellion of his subjects, and took refuge in Russia 
with Iaroslaw. The Russian prince assisted him to 
equip an army, and Olaf returned to Norway ; but in 
endeavouring to recover his kingdom he fell in the 
first battle against his revolted subjects in 1033. The 
Church of St. Olave’s, near London Bridge, is named 
after this king. So, according to Carlyle, is Tooley 
Street, by the following process of corruption :—Saint 
Olave’s Street, St. Oley Street, S^ooley Street, Tooley 
Street. 

One of the daughters of Iaroslaw, the Princess 
Elizabeth, was married to that splendid and romantic 
personage Harold Hardrade, whose name rings like 
the sound of a clarion in that great epic which began 
at Stamford Bridge and ended at Senlac: Harold 
the Norseman, the princely boy who fell wounded 
beside St. Olaf in that hero’s last battle; the poet and 
warrior who took refuge in Russia, and wooed his fair 
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princess at first with faint prospect of success, but who, 
with no faint heart in his bosom, went to Constanti¬ 
nople, and won fame and honour and wealth amongst 
the Varangian Guards of the Byzantine throne, and 
then returned and won his bride. After he had become 
King of Norway he went to England with Tostig God- 
winson, to win there all that our Saxon Harold would 
yield to him, “seven feet of English ground,” or as 
much more as his magnificent frame required for a 
warrior’s grave ! 

Two more of laroslaw’s daughters were married to 
kings—Anne to Henry I. of France, and Anastasia to 
Andrew I. of Hungary—whilst his sister espoused 
Casimir, King of Poland, and his son Vsevolod was 
united to the Princess Anne, daughter of the Greek 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus. Iaroslaw died 
in 1054, dividing his dominions amongst his five sons, 
and the fatal dissensions burst forth anew. 

Isiaslaw , the eldest son, mounted the grand 
princely throne of Kieff. Novgorod about this time 
thought that it could do without a prince altogether; 
it was temptingly rich, and Vseslaw, Prince of Polotsk, 
could not resist the fancy to seize and pillage it. The 
Novgorodians appealed to Isiaslaw, who matched 
against the marauder, who was his nephew, and took 
him in chains to Kieff. A year latei a *e^° t 
takes place, Isiaslaw is driven out of Kiett, 
and Vseslaw reigns in his stead. Then Isiaslaw 
returns at the head of an army of Poles, and drives 
out his rival. Four years later he is again expatriatec, 
this time being replaced, according to Nestor, by 
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his brother Sviatoslaw. At the death of Sviatos- 
law, in 1076, Isiaslaw is again restored to the throne, 
but is killed in battle two years later, fighting against 
the Polovtzys, a new race of barbarians who had 
recently arrived from Asia. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Vsevolod /. 
whose fifteen years of disputed power present only 
annals of discord unprofitable to recapitulate. At his 
death, in 1093, his valiant son Vladimir, the son of 
the Greek princess Anne, was looked upon by the 
nation as the most worthy successor, but, deferring 
to the family custom, Vladimir called together a 
Council, and the eldest male of the race was chosen as 
Grand Prince in the person of Sviatojjolk //., son of 
Isiaslaw. Then followed another twenty years of carnage 
and murder, wars with the Polovtzkys, wars between 
the subsidiary princes, wars of these princes with the 
grand prince, until the death of the latter in 1113. 
It was at this period that the great historian of early 
Russia, Nestor the Monk, passed his tranquil exist¬ 
ence in the monastery of Kieff. His authorities, 
according to Gerebtzoff, might have been partly 
traditions going back as far as the eighth century, but 
from written documents he could have had no assist¬ 
ance for dates earlier than the tenth. The Sclavonic 
was not a written language until Cyril and Methodius, 
the apostles of Christianity amongst the Sclavs' 
adapted the Greek alphabet to the Sclavonic tongue! 
Tins was done in Moravia about the middle of °tlie 
ninth century, and this written language did not 
penetrate into Russia until at least a hundred years 

F 
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later, the most ancient Russian chronicle being that 
of Joakim, Archbishop of Novgorod, who flourished 
at the latter period. To the “Chronicles of Nestor” 
are usually annexed a series of records by Sylvester 
and later successors, bringing the narrative down to 
the commencement of the thirteenth century. 

After the death of Sviatopolk, a general assembly 
was held at Kieff, which declared by acclamation that 
they would have no other grand prince than 
Vladimir, the son of Vsevolod. Vladimir again 
affected coyness, objecting that the right of inherit¬ 
ance rested with Oleg, Prince of Tcliernigoff, as the 
eldest son of Sviatoslaw, who is now said to have 

been the eldest son of Iaroslaw. 

Oleg, however, consented to postpone Ins claims, 

which were fought out by a succeeding generation, 
and Vladimir II., surnamed Monomachus, mounted 

the throne of Kieff at the age of sixty. . 

It is probable that this energetic and gifted prince 

was the real ruler o£ Russia during the greater part 
of his manhood, and not merely during the thirteen 
years which passed between liis election to the throne 

of Kieft' and his death. . .. 

After his accession to the supreme dignity, > ladinni, 

in successive campaigns, completed the subjugation of 
the unruly tribes of the Petchenfegans and the 
Polovtzys. In his will he records that in 
course of Ills Ufe he had made ninety-three campaigns, 
besides other expeditions of lesser importance ; made 
nineteen treaties of peace with the Polovtzys; made 
prisoners of one hundred of their chiefs, and afterwards 
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restored them to liberty, besides killing two hundred 
more of these obnoxious leaders by throwing them into 
rivers. And this process of pacification, although some¬ 
what drastic, appears to have been eminently successful 
in its after results. He ruled with a strong hand in 
unruly Novgorod, and made the authority of the 
throne of Kieff respected over the whole of Russia. 

Vladimir founded upon the banks of the Kliazma 
the city which bears his name. He died in 1125, 
leaving most pathetic and eloquent injunctions to his 
successors and princely kindred as to mutual forbear¬ 
ance and brotherly love. 


MstislaWy the son of Vladimir, succeeded his 
father; but his right was at once disputed by the 
descendants of Oleg, who declared that their claims 
had been postponed at the election of Vladimir, but 
not extinguished. During the seven years’ reign of 
this prince, who died in 1132, also during the reign of 
Ins brother Iaropolk ,, who died in 1139, and that of the 
third brother, Viatcheslaio, who reigned until 1146, 
when he was deposed, a continuous civil war existed 
between the two branches. Finally, a Prince Igor , a 
descendant of the House of Oleg, succeeded in gain¬ 
ing possession of Kieff, but in less than twelve 

months he was in his turn driven out by Isiaslaw II. 
son of Mstislaw. 5 


A new and more formidable candidate now appeal's 
on the scene. George DolgorouJci , another son of 
Vladimir II., had inherited the principality of Sous- 
dale, a province increasing in importance, and which 
contained the town of Vladimir. Prince George 
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asserted liis claim against Isiaslaw, and defeated him 
in battle. Isiaslaw obtained succour from the Kings 
of Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, and again took 
possession, of Kieff, this time in the name of 
Viatclieslaf, who adopted him. George raised the 
Polovtzys against his rival, and was defeated by 
Isiaslaw in 1151; but, on the death of Isiaslaw, in 
1154, he at last took possession of the capital and of 
the grand princely throne, of which he kept poses- 
sion until his death in 1157. 

His son Andrew succeeded him, and removed the 
seat of power from Kieff to Vladimir. Several 
pretenders to the grand princely throne disputed 
the possession of Kieff, until Andrew, in 1169, 
marched against one of them, a certain Prince 
Mstislaw, took the town of Kieff, and pillaged it 
during three days. From that time the importance 
of Kieff rapidly diminished. Andrew initiated the 
policy, afterwards carried to such perfection by the 
princes of Moscow, of consolidating the authority 
of the throne, and refusing to divide his dominions 
amongst several successors. He made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to subdue the independence of Novgorod. 
He was successful in a campaign against the Bulgars, 
which led to his being reconciled to the Novgorodians, 
whose commerce on the Volga the Bulgars had inter¬ 
rupted. Andrew was assassinated, in 1175, by his 

brother-in-law, Koutchka. 

Andrew’s son had died during his lifetime, and, as 

usual, a dispute arose as to the succession. The 
claimants were Michael and Vsevolod, Andrews 
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brothers, and his two nephews, Mstislaw and Iaro- 
polk. 

After much bloodshed an arrangement was ar¬ 
rived at by which Michael was to reign jointly with 
his two nephews, Mstislaw and Iaropolk! The two 
younger princes were, however, soon driven into exile, 
and Michael reigned for a brief period, up to the 
time of his death, in 1177. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Vsevolod //., 
who appears to have been able and energetic, but 
whose best years were passed in wars with the other 
princes, against whom he was generally successful. 

On his death, in 1213, he was succeeded by his 
second son, George //., the eldest, Constantine, 
having, by liis father’s will, been left the government 
of Rostof only, whilst a third brother, Iaroslaf, had 
the principality of Novgorod. The latter soon 
quarrelled with his subjects, left their city, and 
made war against them, stopping their trade and 
reducing Novgorod to famine. Constantine took the 
part of Novgorod, whilst George assisted Iaroslaf 
A war ensued between the three brothers, and, after a 
sanguinary engagement at Lipetsk, George was de¬ 
feated, and Constantine, in 1216, became grand 

prince He died in 1218, and George was reinstated 
ni ins dominions. 


Th is prince made some successful expeditions 
against the Bulgars, but liis energies and his intrigues 
were mcessantly devoted to the aggmndisement of 

princes,* 1 * m ° ny the ex P ense of ^ kindred 
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But it was whilst Russia was still distracted by 
these fratricidal and intestine strifes that the Nemesis 
which dogs the footsteps of selfish and unpatriotic 
statesmanship closed its grip upon both princes 
and subjects. The princes had been fighting with 
each other for over a century, and even calling 
in the aid of foreigners to shed the blood of 
their countrymen, and during all this time the 
boundaries of Russia had receded. On the south, 
Lithuania had ceased to be Russian, and was be¬ 
coming a strong and independent state, whilst the 
communications with the Black Sea and the Caspian 
were constantly interrupted by hostile tribes. To 
the east, two communities of Monastic Knights, 
the Knights Sword-beard’s, and the Teutonic 
Knights, who became amalgamated in 1231, had 
acquired parts of Livonia- Courland, and Esthonia, 
taken possession of portions of the territories of 
Novgorod and Pskoff, and were gradually shutting 
out Russia from her Baltic sea-board. 

But the crowning calamity was yet to come. 
The avalanche of the great Tartar invasion fell upon 
the nation, and for more than two hundred years 
buried under its weight the nascent civilisation of 
Russia. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

FROM THE TARTAR INVASION TO THE ACCESSION OF 

THE PRINCES OF MOSCOW, 1157-1328. 

Political Effects of the Growth of the Papacy, and of Islamism— 
Origin of the Empire of the Mogul Tartars—Zinghia Klmn— 
His Generals invade Russia—Battle of the Kalka—Second 
Tartar Invasion and Conquest of Russia under Baty'i Khan- 
Death of Prince George—Novgorod Spared—Its great Pros¬ 
perity-Calamities under the Tartar Yoke—Russian Grand 
Princes subject to the Tartars - Iaroslaw II.—Sviatoslaw— 
Michael II.—Andrew H.—Alexander Nevski; his Brilliant 
Career — Iaroslaw HI.— Yasilii — Dmitrii — Andrew III.— 
Michael HI.—George IH.—Dmitri II.—Alexander of Tver. 

During the period embraced by the preceding chapters 
there had arisen in the world two new and mighty 
political forces, whose energies are far from being 
wholly expended even at the present day. Both of 
them were founded upon the perversion of the 
religious instincts of mankind to the purposes of 
political ambition, and the origin of both may be 
traced back to the close of the sixth century, a.d. 
For Mahomet was born in the year 570, and Pope 
Gregory the Great, who laid the foundations (perhaps 
half-unconsciously) of the political ascendency of the 
Popes of Rome, reigned from 590 to 604. It is true 
that Gregory never assumed the position of universal 
bishop, and he rebuked in the person of John, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the assumption by any 
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mortal of so awful a title.* But the influence acquired 
by his personal and administrative talents, exercised 
at a time when Rome was slipping from the grasp of 
the emperors of the East, and his dogmatic teaching 
of the supernatural power of the keys, were improved 
upon by succeeding Popes. Long before the period 
which we are now about to study, the Popes of Rome 
had assumed the position of Supreme Heads of the 
Church, controllers of the consciences of all Christian 
men, and judges in the last resort of all questions 
relating to princes and governments. 

When Vladimir I. introduced Christianity from 
Constantinople, the Churches of the East and of the 
West were ostensibly united in full communion. But 
fierce dissensions between the two had already broken 
out; and only thirty-nine years after the death of 
Vladimir, the Pope formally excommunicated the 
patriarch, Michael Cerularius, and the Greek and the 
Roman Churches have ever since remained separated. 
Russia followed the Greek Church, and another 
barrier was set up between her and the political life 
and influences of western and central Europe. 

From Arabia had come the creed that there is but 
one God, and that Mahomet is his prophet;+ that it 
is lawful and necessary to propagate that faith by the 
sword;| that the kingdoms of the earth are to be 

* Hallam’s “History of the Middle Ages,” chap, vii., part 1. 

Ranke’s “History of the Popes,”chap. i. 

+ “Whoso obeyeth the . Prophet obeyeth God.” Sales 
“Koran,” chap, iv., j>. 63; chap, xli., p. 381, kc. 

x Sale’s “Koran,” chap, v., p. 77; chap, viii., p. 132; chap, ix., 

pp. 135, 137. 
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conquered by the true believers, and that those who 
fall in battle against the infidel are received into 
the joys of a voluptuous paradise. * Those practical 
although enthusiastic commentators of that creed, 
the successors of Mahomet, had become the supreme 
lords of Asia and Africa; with their sharp scimitars 
they had carved for themselves kingdoms in India, 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Spain, and they threatened 
to overrun the whole of the civilised world. 

But Russia had neither fallen under the ascendency 

of the Popes, nor had she been threatened by the 

champions of Islam. She had taken no part in the 

successive crusades undertaken in the endeavour 

to recover the Holy Land from the Mussulman. Her 

commerce with the East had continued and increased, 

and she had apparently no quarrel with the new 

lords of Asia. But a storm was approaching from 
the East. 

• 

Temugin, the son of a Tartar chieftain, tributary to 
the Chinese empire, was born on the banks of the 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, near the Great Wall of 
China, in the year 1155. After a chequered career, 
he succeeded in establishing his authority over all the 
nomad tribes of central Asia. Fortified by the 
predictions of a prophet, who brought to his service a 
miraculous horse, upon which the chieftain pretended 
to be able to fly through the air, or to ascend to 
heaven, Temugin was proclaimed Emperor of the 


* « 

PP- 375 
“Gibbon. 


146 , : 0h °^ IXXVii ' P- 335 ; <*“P- rivil., 
490 . ° hap - lvl - ; 0hap - P- 
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Moguls, or Tartars, under the title of Zingis Khan 
(“Greatest Lord”). It is a question whether this is 
the “ Cambuscan ” of the unfinished “Squier’s Tale” 
in Chaucer. 

“ At Sarra, in the land of Tartarie, 

Ther dwelt a king; that worried Russie, 

Through which there died many a doughty man; 

This noble king was cleped Cambuscan.” 

The Tartar city of Serai was not founded until 
some eighteen years after the death of Zingis, but 
Chaucer’s tale of the Brazen Horse which flew 
through the air is eminently suggestive of the terrible 
Tartar Emperor. 

After establishing his authority over the Tartar 
tribes, Zingis formally announced his purpose of 
conquering the world. His prodigious activity and 
energy, and the enormous number of fierce barbarians 
who followed his standard, enabled him to boast of 
encompassing a vaster region of the earth with fire 
and sword than any preceding conqueror. The 
slaughter of five millions of human beings is 
attributed to him. Conqueror of the north of China, 
of Afghanistan, and of India as far as the Sutlej, 
and of the empire of the Carizmian Sultans, which 
extended from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, lie was 
engaged in besieging five cities at the same time-- 
viz., Cambalu (the modern Pekin), Samarcand, 
Bokhara, Herat, and Candahar, when he sent two ot 
his generals to make the conquest of all the coasts of 

the Caspian Sea. 

These two generals, with an enormous following, 
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penetrated the Caucasus from Persia by the city of 
Derbend, marched to the Don, which they crossed, 
and fell upon the tribe of the Polovtzys, whom they 
pursued beyond the Dnieper. The Polovtzys solicited 
the succour of their ancient enemies, the Russians. 
On the other hand, the Tartars sent ambassadors to 
the Russians, declaring that they had no quarrel with 
them, but they had only come against their old 
“ slaves and grooms,” the Polovtzys. 

But the ancient feuds between the Russians and 
the Polovtzys had by this time died out; family 
alliances even had taken place between the princes of 
the two nations, and the Russians resolved to espouse 
the cause of their neighbours. They rejected with 
contempt the Tartar offers of peace ; it is said by 
some writers that they put their ambassadors to 
death. 

A terrible retribution followed. A league was 
formed by a number of Russian princes, principally 
of the southern provinces, from which the Grand 
Prince George appears to have held aloof. Mstislaw, 
the Brave, Prince of Galitch, and Daniel, Prince of 
Volliynia, with a force composed of the flower of the 
Russian chivalry, attacked and discomfited the 
advanced guard of the Tartars on the banks of tho 
Dnieper. Flushed with this partial success, the 
Russians pushed on to the shores of the little river 
Kalka, where it debouches into the Sea of Azof. 
Here, on the 31st May, 1224, before the Prince of 
Kieff and other of the confederates had arrived, the 
Russians and the Polovtzys were met and crushed by 
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an overwhelming Tartar force. No less than twelve 
]winces and seventy boyards, with nine-tenths of the 
whole army, were slain in this disastrous battle of the 
Kalka. 

Mstislaw, Prince of Kieft*, capitulated after the 
battle, but was cruelly put to death. The ferocious 
conquerors pursued the Russians back to the Dneiper, 
burning and slaughtering along their track. All 
Russia was at their mercy, and the terror of the people 
at this sudden and unexpected catastrophe filled the 
churches with suppliants for the Divine protection. 
But the Tartars retired after their victory, loaded with 
plunder, and resumed their terrible circular tour of 
the Caspian : crossing the Volga and rejoining their 
emperor, Zingis, on the banks of the river Oxus. 

The lesson was a terrible one, and the Russian 
princes had thirteen years’ respite from the Tartars to 
profit by it. But in vain was the warning; the 
moment the Tartars were gone their discords com¬ 
menced anew. Zingis Khan died in 1227, dividing 
his enormous empire between his three sons, and 
commanding them to continue his career of conquest. 
In 1237, his grandson, BatyT, at the head of 
600,000 Tartars, appeared on the borders of the 
Volga and the Kama, attacking the Bulgars, burning 
the cities, and putting the inhabitants to the sword. 
Next he appeared in the principality of Riazan, 
demanding tribute of a tenth part of all money, 
horses, and harness, and other possessions, submission 
from the princes, and a contingent of a tenth of the 
Russian warriors to follow him in his wars. The 
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Princes of Riazan refused the demands of the Tartar, 
and implored succour from their suzerain, George, the 
grand prince, who, however, with unpatriotic selfish¬ 
ness, left Riazan to its fate. The Princes of Riazan, 
Feodor and Oleg, were overwhelmed and slain, the 
city of Riazan taken and burnt to ashes. Moscow 
shared the same fate, and then came the turn of 
Vladimir. This city was taken and destroyed, and its 
inhabitants massacred, including the members of the 
family of the grand prince who were within its 
walls. George, with the remains of his army, 
retreated to the banks of the Sita, where he was 
overtaken by the Tartars; his army was annihilated, 
and he expiated his mistakes as a ruler by the death 
of a warrior. Fourteen towns and a number of 
villages in the principality were pillaged or burnt 
in the same month. During this year, 1238, the 
Tartars pursued their devastating course over 
northern Russia. The next year the unhappy 
Polovtzys were again attacked, and either massacred 
or driven out of the country. In 1240 Kieff was in 
its turn assailed. The city was stormed by the 
irresistible barbarians, and reduced to ruins, and the 
citizens slaughtered. 

The atrocities committed during the course of this 
horrible invasion entirely beggar description. The 
Tartars fell upon a country divided against itself, and 
the suddemiess of the attack left no time for an 
organised coalition among the princes. The number 
of the invaders was overwhelming; they were all 
horsemen, and the rapidity of their movements made 
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them appear ubiquitous. Cities destroyed, princes and 
boyards put to death, bishops and priests slain at the 
altars, women of princely or noble families subjected to 
insult and carried off to the tents or harems of their 
conquerors, masses of the population dragged off into 
Tartary as slaves : these were the penalties inflicted 
upon the unhappy nation by the cruel Mongols. 
After the sack of Kieff, the Tartars attacked Poland, 
Hungary, Moravia, and Silesia ; but meeting with a 
more stubborn resistance as they approached the 
centres of a more compact civilisation, they withdrew 
their hordes within the borders of Russia, and began 
the task of consolidating their hateful sway over that 
unhappy country. 

But during their raid upon Poland and the 
German empire they had committed the most 
frightful ravages. Gibbon relates* how the cities of 
Lublin and Cracow were “ obliterated, ’ how the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Knights, the Dukes of 
Silesia, and the Polish Palatines were overthrown at 
the battle of Lignitz, and liow their savage foes 
filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain ! 

After the defeat and death of Prince George, the 
conquering Batyi Khan sacked the city of Tver, and 
advanced upon the territory of Novgorod; but when 
within about sixty miles of the city he halted, and 
finally withdrew without attacking it. Nevertheless, 
the prospect of plundering the richest city in Russia 
must have been tempting to the Tartar chieftain. 
Tradition records a direct intervention of Saint 

* Gibbon, chap. lxiv. 
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George, who would not allow his monastery outside 
the city walls to be desecrated by the proximity of 
the barbarian hosts. Perhaps the Tartar did not 
wish his cavalry to become entangled in such a diffi¬ 
cult belt of marsh and forest as then surrounded 
Novgorod; and he might also have anticipated a 
desperate resistance on the part of its immense popu¬ 
lation. Possibly, also, Batyi received some heavy 
pecuniary tribute from the rich citizens. If so, the 
transaction is not recorded. Batyi was then founding 
his new capital, Sarai, in a district which commanded 
the communications of the Novgorodians with the 
Caspian, by the route of the Volga, and he might 
consider it better to spare the bee-hive for the sake of 
a toll upon the honey. It was to his interest to 
foster rather than to destroy the extensive commerce 
of Novgorod, as the levying a reasonable duty upon 
it would afford him a regular and lucrative revenue. 
Certain it is that the great city was spared, and that 
both he and his successors favoured Novgorod, whilst 
they mightily oppressed the princes and people of the 
remainder of Russia. 

It was at about this time that Novgorod was attain¬ 
ing the height of its prosperity. Grown to be an 
immense city, it was divided into five separate 
arrondissements, or konetz, each being surrounded by 
separate stone walls, governed by its own magistrate 
and popular assembly, but in federative union for the 
government of the affairs of the principality or 
republic. It had succeeded in reducing its princes 
to something like constitutional governors, deposing 
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or changing them whenever they became unpopular. 
The great bell which hung in the tower of Iaraslaw 
was the symbol of their independence, for it was 
tolled to call together the great Vetche, or general 
assembly of the citizens of “ Lord Novgorod the Great ” 
(“ Gospodin Veliki Novgorod ,! ). Novgorod entered the 
Hanseatic League in 12G0, and its proud motto was 
“ Quis contra Deos et Magna in Novogardiam ? At 
the time of its greatest importance, the city contained 
400,000 inhabitants, and, in 1270, the territory 
under its control or influence extended from the 
White Sea to Lithuania, and from the Gulf of 


Finland to the principality of Vladimir. 

In 1285, the cities of Riga, Dorpat, and Revel 
entered also into the Hanseatic League, so that 
although by that time the Teutonic Knights on the 
one side and the Swedes on the other were extend¬ 
ing their power more and more along the Baltic 
coasts, the commerce of Novgorod with the ocean 
was not interrupted thereby. Novgorod was be¬ 
coming more cosmopolitan and less Russian in 
its sympathies, and its interests less closely allied 

with those of the rest of the nation. 

Let us now return to the Tartars and their estab¬ 
lishment in Russia. The conqueror Batyi Khan 
built his new city of Sara! on the banks of the 
Akhtuba, an affluent of the Volga. From thence he 
sent his inspectors (Baskaks) throughout the whole of 
Russia to make a census of the population, to impose 
a capitation tax upon the people, and to exact tribute 
and servile obedience from the princes. The Khans ot 
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the Golden Horde, the title assumed by that branch of 
the Tartar conquerors, appointed or deposed, punished 
or decapitated the princes according to their caprice or 
policy, and forced them to repair as vassals to Sami', 
to receive their investiture, or to answer any charge 
which might be brought against them. When a Tartar 
officer arrived at the gates of a Russian city, he was 
received as he sat upon his lioi-se by the principal 
personage, whether prince, governor, or dignified 
ecclesiastic, who did homage to the representative of 
the great khan with the most humiliating marks of 
abject submission. A bowl of milk was usually offered 
to the Tartar envoy, and the drops which he allowed 
to fall upon his home’s mane were licked up by the 
vassal prince who stood by his stirrup. If a town or 
a village showed signs of insubordination, an expedi¬ 
tion was sent against it, and execution inflicted by 
sword and fire. The victors did not amalgamate with 
the vanquished, but remained divided in race, lan-ua-e 
and religion, residing in their own new settlements' 
principally in the south-eastern part of Russia. The 
native princes were allowed to reign as their lieuten¬ 
ants, but the Tartars fostered their mutual dissensions 

and sternly repressed their slightest efforts for inde¬ 
pendence. 


I shall pass briefly over the dreary catalogue of 
princes who reigned for nearly a century under these 
humiliating conditions. After the death of George II 
whoso fate is recorded in the preceding chapte°r, his 

of Vlnri- IT> SUCCeeded him upon the throne 

of Vladimir. He received investiture at the hands of 
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Batyi Khan, and did his best to rebuild the ruined 
cities of Sousdale. But, not content with the homage 
rendered at Sara?, Batyi constrained him to repair to 
Oktai, the supreme or Grand Khan of the Tartars, 
whose court was on the banks of the Amur, at the 
extreme east of Asia. Iaroslaw made his submission 


at the feet of Oktai, but the fatigue of so toilsome a 
journey was too much for his advanced age, and he 
died whilst on his way home. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Sviatoslaw , in 1246, but two years after¬ 
wards Michael, his nephew, the eldest son of Iaroslaw, 
drove out his uncle and seized the throne of Kielf. In 
1250 Michael was killed in a battle against the 
Livonians, and his brother Andrew succeeded him. 
This prince revolted against the Tartars, who defeated 
and deposed him in-1252. He took to flight and died in 
exile. It is through Andrew that the House of 

Romanoff' claims its descent from Rurik. 

A brief gleam of brightness descends upon the 
reign of Alexander Nevski. The youngest son of 
Iaroslaw, Alexander had been appointed Prince of 
Novgorod. In 1240 a grand confederation of the 
Teutonic Knights (now incorporated with the King i s 

Sword-bearers), the Swedes and the Finlanders attacked 

the Novgorod territory with the blessing of the Pope, 
and for the double purpose of seizing upon the coasts 
of the republic upon the Gulf of Finland and of 
converting the inhabitants to the Catholic faith. For¬ 
tified by mysterious portents, amongst which was the 
giorified appearance of the two princely martyrs 
Doris and Glebe, Alexander, although with a oic 
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inferior in numbers, boldly attacked the confederates 
on the banks of the Neva and achieved a brilliant 
victory, from which he obtained his surname of Nevski. 
In 1242 the indefatigable Teutonic Knights had taken 
the Russian town of Tessof, in Esthonia, seized upon the 
city of PskoS, the old ally of Novgorod, and pillaged the 
Novgorodian merchants even within a short distance 


of their own capital. Alexander had retired from 
^Novgorod after the battle of the Neva, in consequence 
of a dispute with the citizens. Yielding, however, to 
the repentant solicitations of the Novgorodians, the 
hero attacked the Teutonic Knights during the rigours 
of a northern winter. The battle was fought upon the 
ice of Lake Peipcus, and again Alexander obtained 
a signal victory. Pskoff was delivered, and Alexander 
brought into Novgorod as prisoners a goodly number 
of the mail-clad Monastic Knights. 

Alexander was as prudent as he was valiant, anci 
steadfastly refused to countenance any insurrection 
against the Tartars, well knowing that the times were 
not ripe. He received investiture at their hands as 
grand prince, and counselled the citizens of Novgorod 
to submit to the census and tribute imposed by the 
Khan of the Golden Horde. Batyi Khan, on his part, 
treated Alexander with the greatest marks of esteem 
and consideration. Like his father, Iaroslaw, Alexander 
was compelled to visit the Court of the Great Khan at 
the extremity of Asia. On his return from one of his 
journeys to the Court of SaraT he died, in 1263 on his 
road to Vladimir. His memory was cherished with 
attection and veneration, and he was canonised by the 
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Church under the name of St. Alexander Nevski. 
The Orthodox Church owed him a double debt of 
gratitude. He had defended her interests with the 
sword, and had steadfastly resisted the blandishments 
of Pope Innocent IV., who had attempted to bring him 
over to the Church of Pome. 

Iciroslaw III., brother to Alexander, succeeded 
him, and reigned until his death in 1271 ; he was 
succeeded by another brother, Vasilii, who died in 
1294. Then followed two sons of Alexander Nevski— 
Dmitrii , who reigned until 1294, and Andrew , who 
died in 1304. At the death of Andrew, in 1304, 


Michael, son of Iaroslaw III., and George, Prince of 
Moscow, the grandson of Alexander Nevski, disputed 
the succession. The Russian princes had by this 
time sunk to such a demoralised condition by 
generations of servitude as to make it the object of 
their highest ambition to intrigue for the favours of 
the Khans of Sarai, and to seek to draw down upon 
their Christian and kindred rivals the vengeance of 
their Tartar masters. 

The khan chose Michael as grand prince, but, 
after some years of war between the two competitors, 
George contrived to provoke the Tartar suzerain 
against his rival, and Michael was summoned to 

Sara! and put to death (1320). 

George was then invested with the coveted and 

precarious dignity, but after one year the appointment 
was revoked, and Dmitrii, the son of Michael, was 
made grand prince in his stead, and prow e wi 
Tartar troops to enforce the decision. Dmitrii 
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avenged his father’s death by pursuing and killing the 
unfortunate Geoige. Ivan Kalita, the brother of 
George, demanded of the khan vengeance for the 
murder of his brother. The request was granted, and 
Dmitrii was in his turn disposed of, just one year 
after his accession, and the khan bestowed the grand 
princely throne upon Alexander, Prince of Tver, 
(1324), another son of the Prince Michael, who had 
been deposed by the Tartars. 

Alexander had continued to reside at Tver, and it 
was in that city, in 1328, that his reign was brought 
to a close. 

Ouzbeck, the Khan of the Golden Horde, conceived 
the idea of forcibly converting the Russian people to 
the faith of Mahomet. As a commencement, lie 
caused a troop of Tartars to be introduced by stratagem 
into the city of Tver, with the intention of assassinating 
Alexander and all the principal boyards of his Court, 
and of compelling the people to conform to Islam. 

The plot was discovered, and the treacherous troop, 
who had introduced themselves under friendly pre¬ 
tences, were exterminated. In revenge, Ouzbeck sent 
a powerful army against Tver. Alexander took to 
flight, and Ivan Kalita, Prince of Moscow, took ad¬ 
vantage of the circumstance and obtained of the khan 
investiture as grand prince in the place of Alexander. 
Two years later Alexander and his son, after submit¬ 
ting themselves to the mercy of the khan, were put to 
death at Sami. A new era now opens in Russian 
history with the commencement of the supremacy of 
the Princes of Moscow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF IVAN KALITA TO TIIK 
ELECTION OF MICHAEL ROMANOFF, 1328-1613. 

Growth of the Principality of Moscow— Ivan Kalita—Simeon the 
Proud—I van II. — Dmitrii Donskoi —Defeat of. the Tartars— 
The Tartars liurn Moscow— Vasilii I .— Vasilii II., the Blind 
—Ivan ///., the Great —Russia Emancipated from the Tartars 
—Subjection of Novgorod— Vasilii III.—Ivan IV., the Terrible 
—Assumes the Title of Tsar—The Tsarina Anastasia Romanoff 
—Ivan's Victories—His Cruelties—Massacre at Novgorod — 
Annexation of Siberia— Feodor I. —Murder of Prince Dmitrii 
— Boris Godounoff — Feodor II. — The “False Dmitrii”— 
Vasilii IV. —Chouisky—Invasion by the Poles and the Swedes 
—Popular Rising under Mininc and Pojarski—Expulsion of the 
Poles—Election of Michael Romanoff. 

A fresh nucleus of organisation now begins to 
exert its attraction in Russia. The Princes of Moscow 
appear upon the scene ; they are destined to consolidate 
the nation by the cohesive force of a powerful central 
authority, and eventually to emancipate the country 

from the yoke of the Tartars. 

Of all the many principalities, the number of which 
had increased by continued subdivisions, that of 
Moscow had hitherto been the most insignificant. It 
had been erected into a small appanage in favour of 
Daniel, a younger son of Alexander Nevski. Before his 
time Moscow was merely a village in the middle ol dense 
forests clustered around the fort erected by George 
Dolgorouki. Daniel increased the importance of his 
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small principality by conquering from the Princes of 
Riazan the town and district of Kolomna, and he 
inherited from his nephew, Ivan Dmitrievitcli, the 
appanage of Pereiaslaw, the acquisition of which he 
had to defend by force of arms. Daniel was succeeded 
by his son George, who afterwards became grand 
prince, and who added Mojaisk to the territory of 
Moscow at the expense of the Prince of Smolensk. 
Upon the death of George, who, as we have seen, was 
killed by Dmitrii, the principality of Moscow fell to 
his brother, the astute Ivan I., surnamed Kalita. 

It is from the accession of Ivan Kalita that the new 
departure in Russian history may be dated. "We have 
seen how he had induced the khan to invest him witli 
the title of grand prince in the place of the un¬ 
fortunate Alexander of Tver. He made Moscow the 
capital instead of Vladimir, inducing the Metropolitan 
of Vladimir to remove there also. His next stroke 
of policy secured to him a most powerful lever for 
aggrandisement. Craftily representing the advantages 
which would result to the Tartar treasury by em¬ 
ploying one single agent for the collection of the 
tribute-money from all the princes, Ivan obtained 
authority from the khan to become the sole collector 
for the whole of Russia. He made skilful use of the 
privilege. Any of the princes who resisted his 
authority were treated as rebels to the khan. The 
power of the Princes of Moscow was from that time 
in the ascendant, and its stability was not a little in¬ 
creased by their abandoning the traditional custom of 
succession hitherto followed by the House of Rurik. 
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Ivan compelled the Princes of Tver and of Sousdale 
to submit to liis authority ; other territories he pur¬ 
chased and added to his principality. He may be 
compared in some respects to Louis XI., both in the 
nature of his work of consolidation and also in the 
methods which he employed for the purpose. 

It was, indeed, time that, either by force or by 
stratagem, the different provinces should be more 
closely knit together, otherwise Russia would have 
ceased to be a nation. She was not only conquered, 
but was becoming dismembered. Even Kietf, the 
ancient capital, the city of St. Vladimir, had fallen 
into the hands of the Lithuanians. Between 
Novgorod and the sea, the Teutonic Knights and the 
Swedes had joined hands to occupy the whole coast of 
the Baltic. 

Ivan Kalita died in 1340. There were several 
competitors for the throne, and the ancient cus¬ 
tom of succession was pleaded before the khan. 
The eldest son of Ivan, however, Simeon , sur- 
named the Proucl, appears to have been well 
provided with golden arguments, owing to the 
influence of which at the Court of Sara'f, he was duly 
invested by the khan as grand prince in succession 
to his father, and the growing supremacy of Moscow 
was, during his reign, maintained and confirme . 
Dying without children in 1353, he was succeeded by 
his brother, Ivan II., who does not appear to have 
possessed a full share of the activity and ability of 
his pushing family. At his death, in 1358, he left a 
son of nine years old, Dmilrii, afterwards sumamed 
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Donsk&i. The succession was at once disputed by 
another Dmitrii, Prince of Sousdale, who for three 
years assumed and maintained the title of grand 
prince at Vladimir. But St. Alexis, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, took the part of the young Muscovite prince, 
the son of Ivan. 

Alexis had been ordered to Sara! to cure from 
blindness a favourite wife of the Khan Djanibeck. 
The Metropolitan effected a marvellous cure, and his 
credit at the Tartar Court was used in favour of the 
boy Dmitrii, to whom the khan adjudged the succes¬ 
sion to the throne. As grand prince, Dmitrii had to 
hold his own by force of arms against the Princes of 
Tver and Riazan, over whom he gained considerable 
successes. The power of the Khans of Sarai was no 
longer so formidable as in times past, and partial 
engagements took place between the Russian princes 
and the Tartar troops, in one of which Dmitrii came 
into collision with a lieutenant of the khan. 

The Khan Mama! resolved to revenge this insult, 
and collected a powerful army to march against 
Moscow. The Prince of Riazan was traitor to 
the national cause, and prepared a coalition with 
Jagellon, the powerful Grand Duke of Lithuania, in 
aid of the Tartars. * 

Dmitrii, on his side, made a passionate appeal to 
the patriotism of the princes of Russia, which was 
aided by the exhortations of Saint Sergius of Troitsa, 
who blessed their arms, and promised them victory. 
And now, for the first time after 140 years’ bondage, 
the Russians were able to cope with their oppressors 
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in a general engagement. After an obstinate and 
sanguinary battle at Koulikovo, on the banks of 
the Don, the Russians were victorious ; their losses 
were considerable, but the slaughter of the Tartars 
was enormous; one hundred thousand of them, we are 
told, were slain either in the battle or during the 
pursuit. The heroic leader of the Christian host was 
saluted with the title of Dmitrii Donskoi, and the 
Russians believed that their deliverance was complete. 
But the hour of their freedom had not yet arrived. 

A new and famous conqueror appeared among the 
Mogul Tartars. The great Timour, or Tamerlane, sat 
upon the throne of Zingis Khan, whose deeds he 
emulated and even surpassed. He caused Mamai, the 
khan who was defeated by Dmitrii, to be deposed, 
and replaced by a favourite general called Toctamish. 
Two years after the battle of Koulikovo, Toctamish 
marched against Moscow, accompanied bv the traitor 
Ole*', Prince of Riazan ; and the gallant Dmitrii, 
abandoned by his allies, was compelled to fly from his 
capital, which was burnt by the Tartars. 

On the retreat of the Tartars, Dmitrii had at least 
the satisfaction of marching against Oleg, who took to 
flight, but Riazan was pillaged by the incensed 
Muscovites. The quarrel was finally appeased by the 
mediation of the holy Sergius, and Dmitrii gave Ins 

daughter in marriage to the son of Oleg. 

Dmitrii died in 1389, leaving the Principality 
of Moscow augmented in importance and territory. 
His son, Vatilii, succeeded him without opposition. 
He contrived to add to his dominions the Prmci- 
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palities of Sousdale and Nijni-Novgorod, besides 
making various other accessions of territory, and 
lie asserted his claims to supremacy, with more or less 
success, over Novgorod the Great. 

Toctamisli, the Khan of Sarai, rebelled against 
his suzerain, Timour. The latter marched against 
Astrachan and Sarai, which cities were burned, and 
ravaged the south-east of Russia. 

During this reign, the city of Smolensk was lost 
to Russia and annexed to Lithuania (1403). 

The death of Vasilii, in 1425, was the signal for a 
new struggle for the succession between his son, named 
after him, and subsequently called Vasilii the Blind , 
and George, a son of Dinitrii Donskoi, who attempted 
to revive the ancient custom of succession. The 
struggle lasted for twenty-five years, during which 
George and his two sons alternately drove Vasilii from 
Moscow, or were themselves, in turn, driven out. It 
was during this prolonged struggle that Vasilii fell 
into the hands of his rivals, and had his eyes put out 
by Cliemiaka, the son of George. Finally, after the 
death of his adversaries, he regained undisputed sway 
at Moscow. 

His son, Ivan III., surnamed the Great, mounted 
the throne in 1462. He commenced his reign by 
annexing to the Muscovite territory a number of semi¬ 
independent principalities. The Prince of Tver, 
proving obstinate, was subdued, and his dominions 
absorbed by force of arms. 

But it was with Novgorod that the severest 
struggle was to take place. A woman of great talent 
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and riches, Marfa, the widow of the Possadnik 
Boretski, was at that time all-powerful in Novgorod. 
She appears to have been virtual ruler of the 
republic. She had sent out colonies, headed by her 
sons, to the borders of the White Sea and the banks 
of the northern Duna. Resisting the attempts of 
the Princes of Moscow to curtail the ancient privi¬ 
leges of Novgorod, she persuaded the citizens to elect 
Casimir, King of Poland, as their prince, upon con¬ 
dition of his observing the old laws of the republic. 
Ivan marched against Novgorod in 1470, overcame 
the feeble resistance offered to him, put to death 
several of the principal boyards, and placed lieu¬ 
tenants of his own to govern the city. From time 
to time, as new resistance arose, Ivan imposed fresh 
conditions of servitude. In 1478, the Novgorod 
territory was annexed to Moscow, and the principal 
commercial establishments of the great trading 
republic removed to Moscow or Nijni-Novgorod. 

Ivan now prepared for the great task of rescuing 
Russia from the yoke of the Tartars. The power ot 
the khans had become greatly enfeebled by the 
invasion of Timour, and the Golden Horde had 
become split up into separate khanates—those of 
Sara’i, Kazan, Astrachan, and the Crimea. A quarrel 
between Achmet Khan of Sara! and Mengli-Gherai 
Khan of the Crimea was judiciously fostered by Ivan, 
who, uniting his forces with those of the Crimean 
Tartars, attacked and defeated Achmet. The splendid 
city of Sarai was utterly destroyed and razed to the 
ground, and has never been rebuilt. He also con- 
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quered the klianate of Kazan, and annexed it to his 
dominions, carrying the khan captive to Moscow. 
Russia became completely free from the domination of 
the Tartars in 1480, after 240 years of crushing and 
humiliating servitude. 

During this century the long agony of the enfeebled 
Greek empire was brought to an end. A new and 
formidable race of enemies to Christendom settled in 
Europe, and closed round the shores of the Black 
Sea. In 1356, the Ottoman Turks first crossed the 
Hellespont. During the years 1359 to 1389, under 
Amurath I., they conquered Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
and Servia. In 1453 Constantinople was taken by 
storm under Mahomet II., and the last of the 
Greek emperors, Constantine Palseologus, died the 
death of a hero in defending its walls. Ivan the 
Great married Sophia, the niece of Constantine, and 
from that time assumed the arms of the Byzantine 
empire, the double-headed eagle. 

On the death of Ivan, in 1462, his son, Vasilii III., 
surnamed the Brave, tranquilly succeeded to the 
throne of Moscow, in accordance with the will of liis 
father, although he was the second son, and the 
rightful heir was presumably Dmitrii, the son of 
the deceased Prince Ivan, eldest son of Ivan the 
Great. 

Vasilii succeeded in extinguishing the last of the 
subsidiary principalities. The Prince of Riazan was 
accused of treasonable alliances with the Khan of the 
Crimea. He was thrown into prison at Moscow, 
from which he managed to escape, but his principality 
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was confiscated. Vasilii destroyed the last vestiges 
of independence of the republics of Pskoff and 
Novgorod. He warred with the Tartars and the 
Lithuanians, and from the latter he succeeded in 
recovering the city of Smolensk (a.d. 1514). 

At his death, in 1534, he was succeeded by his son, 
Ivan IV., surnamed the Terrible , a child of four years 
of age. The regency was placed in the firm hands of 
an able woman, his mother, Helen. The Court of 
Moscow was now full of princes reduced to the rank 
of boyards. Helen controlled and punished the 
intriguers of this turbulent Court, made war with the 
Tartars of the Crimea and of Kazan, and maintained 
the rights of her infant son during four years, when 
she died of poison. For several years confusion and 
intrigue reigned supreme, until, at thirteen years old, 
the young Ivan showed the vigour of his character by 
making a coup d'etat, seizing the reins of power, and 
ordering Andrew Choui'ska, who had been usurping 
the functions of government, to be devoured by dogs 
in his presence. Four years later he caused himself 
to be solemnly crowned Tsar, instead of by the title 
of Great Knyaz or Prince, which had been borne by 
his predecessors. The word Tsar was of common 
application in the Russian language to the wielders 
of sovereign or imperial power, whether ancient or 
modem, but it had never before been assumed by 
a Russian prince; and in popular estimation it 
instinctively connects itself with a claim to the 
inheritance of the Ciesars of Constantinople, that 
magnificent “ Tsargrad ” which has had so magnetic 
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an influence upon the swords of the Russians during 
so many centuries. Nestor invariably spoke of the 
Russian princes as “ Knes,” but the Greek emperors 
he denominated “Tsar.” 

The marriage of Ivan with Anastasia Romanoff 
initiated a period in his reign which appeared fraught 
with the most glorious promise. The brother of the 
new Tsarina, Nikita Romanoff, became also allied 
with the race of Rurik, by marrying Eiuloxia, a 
Princess of Sousdale, descended from the Grand 
Prince Andrew, son of Iaroslaw II., and from this 
marriage descends the present imperial family. 

The wise and gentle Princess Anastasia exercised 
during her lifetime a most salutary and restraining in¬ 
fluence over the savage tendencies of the young prince; 
his two able counsellors, the priest Sylvester and the 
boyard, Adaclief, controlled the domestic policy, and 
Ivan exerted his talents as a skilful and valiant 
warrior against the enemies of his country. He 
waged war with the Knights Sword-bearers, repressed 
a rebellion of the Tartars of Kazan, took their city 
by storm, and attacked and annexed the Tartar 
khanate of Astrachan. He drove back the 
marauding incursions of the Crimean Tartars, and 
victory appeared to crown all his efforts. But after 
the death of Anastasia, in 15G0, his mind seems to 
have undergone a terrible change. He became 
irritable and suspicious, banished his two wise 
counsellors, and finally, driven to fury by the defection 
of some of his boyards, abandoned himself to the 
most frantic excesses of cruelty. Princes and boyards, 
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and humbler victims who had the misfortune to fall 
under his displeasure, were ruthlessly slaughtered 
together with their whole families. He slew his 
eldest son in a fit of passion, and remorse and grief 
for this deed rendered the remainder of his life a 
continual torment. The unhappy city of Novgorod 
fell under his displeasure. Ivan entered the defence¬ 
less city at the head of his troops, accepted a banquet 
offered to him by the chief citizens, and rose from it 
to order a slaughter of the inhabitants. A tribunal 
called the “ Tribunal of Blood ” was assembled; for 
five weeks it held its atrocious assizes, and it is said 
that from 20,000 to 30,000 victims were put to death 
by the most varied forms of cruelty. The complete 
ruin of the great city which had given the diadem to 
his ancestor, Rurik, was finally accomplished. 

Ivan’s last years were gloomy and miserable, 
alternating between fits of remorseful asceticism and 
relapses into debauchery and cruelty. His arms 
suffered humiliating reverses in Lithuania nitf m 
the Baltic provinces, whilst the Tartars of the Crimea 
invaded Russia, and burned down the whole of 

Moscow except the Kremlin. 

It would be charitable to suspect that some ot 

Ivan’s atrocities were prompted by insanity ; and in 
passim* judgment on Russian history we must not 
for-et°that this was the age of atrocities. During 
this same century, and in the most civilised centres of 
Europe, the worst crimes of Ivan were fully matched 
by his Holiness Pope Alexander VI., by his most 
Catholic Majesty, Philip II. of Spain, and Ins most 
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Christian Majesty, Charles IX. of France. Spite, 
however, of the tyranny of Ivan, this extraordinary 
prince never appears to have altogether lost his popu¬ 
larity with the people of Moscow. After committing 
some new act of cruelty, he would mount his stone 
rostrum in the “ Red Plain,” and explain to the mob 
that his vengeance had been executed upon traitors, 
and for the good of the nation, after which he would 
retire to his palace absolved by their acclamations. 
And when he threatened to abdicate, he was recalled 
to Moscow by the urgent expostulations of his subjects. 

Ivan was the first Russian prince who annexed 
territory in Siberia, advised thereto by the counsels of 
one Strogonoff, a merchant of Perm. The new terri¬ 
tory was taken possession of in the name of the Tsar 
by a troop of Don Cossacks, under their leader, Jermack 
Timofeevitcli. Ivan was married seven times, and he 
sent an embassy to our Queen Elizabeth to demand 
the hand of one of the ladies of her Court, but the 
lady declined the honour. 

Ivan’s son, Feodor , the next Tsar, was a feeble 
prince, the puppet of his wife, Irene Godounoff, and 
of her brother, Boris Godounoff. Feodor was childless, 
and Boris, who had accumulated all the functions of 
power in his hands, intrigued for the succession. The 
principal obstacle in his way was the young Dmitrii 
brother of the Tsar. In 1591 the young prince, a 
boy of ten years of age, was assassinated, and although 
Boris executed a number of persons for the murder 
the crime was popularly attributed to him. 

It was during the reign of Feodor that Boris 
H 
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caused the first Russian Patriarch to be consecrated at 
Moscow.* His energies were also devoted to a prose¬ 
cution of the war with Sweden in the Baltic provinces, 
in which he was partially successful. 

Feodor died in 1508, and with him became extinct 
that branch of the House of Rurik claiming descent 
through Ivan Kalita. But although the race of Rurik 
was numerously represented by other branches, yet, 
with the assistance of his sister and the consent of the 
boyards, Boris Godounoff appears to have had small 
difficulty in being elected Tsar. He reigned for seven 
years with great ability and considerable success. He 
still further extended the Russian provinces in Siberia, 
was a patron of education and of the arts, and 
beautified the Kremlin. 

But his power was insecure, and the people hated 
him on account of the murdered Prince Dmitrii. The 
Romanoffs were popular ; he banished several of them, 
and compelled Feodor Romanoff to become a monk 

under the name of Philarete. 

There now occurs a most marvellous episode in 
Russian history. A young monk, or, as some believe, 
a groom, called Gregory Otrepieff, gave himself out to 
be the young prince, miraculously preserved from 
assassination. Favoured by the King of Poland, who 
assisted him with troops, the Pretender entered 
Russia, and, recruiting large forces from the populace, 
he boldly summoned the Tsar Boris to deliver up the 
throne. The latter, in addition to the other causes °t 
his unpopularity, had attempted to “ attac 1 »c 

* Vide chap. iii. p. 44 
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wandering peasants to the soil. After some checks, the 
Pretender’s cause was in the ascendant. Boris died 
suddenly of a fit of apoplexy. His son Feodor , a youth 
of sixteen, was proclaimed Tsar, but was killed in a 
popular tumult after a reign of six weeks. 

The Pretender marched to Moscow, and entered 
it in triumph. The mother of Prince Dmitrii acknow¬ 
ledged him as her son, and he was solemnly crowned 
Tsar, amidst the acclamations of the people. He was 
married to a beautiful woman, Marina Mniszek, 
daughter of the Voievode of Sandomir. He reigned 
for eleven months only. He appears to have shocked 
the prejudices of the people by departing from many 
of the old customs of the Moscovite Court; he sur¬ 
rounded himself with a Polish guard, and was sus¬ 
pected of a desire to introduce the Roman Catholic 
faith, to which his wife, Marina, belonged. A conspiracy 
was formed amongst the boyards, and nine days after 
his marriage he and his favourites were set upon at 
night and assassinated. Prince Yasilii Chouisky, a 
descendant of Rurik and the head of the conspiracy, 
was chosen somewhat precipitately, and without wait¬ 
ing for the consent of the other provinces, and crowned 
Tsar under the title of Yasilii IV. 

The success of the Pretender, transient though it 
had been, attracted fresh impostors. A new Dmitrii 
appeared, professing to have miraculously escaped a 
second time. As the mother of the real prince had 
acknowledged the first Pretender as her son, so did 
the fair Marina, the widow of the first impostor, 
acknowledge the second as her husband. He was 
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called tlie “Brigand of Toucliino,” from the name of a 
village near Moscow where he took up his quarters. 
Here lie was joined by Marina, and Polisli troops came 
toaidhim,as had been the case with the other Pretender. 
Chouisky, on his part, invited the assistance of the 
Swedes, and gave up to the King of Sweden the city 
of Karela. Two more false Dmitrii made their 
appearance. After a short and calamitous reign, 
Vasilii Chouisky was deposed by the people of 
Moscow, and forced to become a monk (a.d. 1610). 
The King of Poland, Sigismund, now threw off 
the mask ; he took possession of Moscow, and 
demanded the election of his son Vladislas as Tsar. 
A deputation including Pliilarete Romanoff, now 
Bishop of Rostof, and Prince Galitzin, was sent to 
Sigismund, offering the crown of Russia to Vladislas. 
Had Sigismund behaved with common prudence, the 
crowns of Poland and Russia might have been peace¬ 
ably united. But he now desired to become Tsar 
himself, and he demanded that Smolensk should be 


delivered up to him. 

The national spirit in Russia was at length 
thoroughly aroused, and a patriotic war was proclaimed 
by a popular leader, Kozina Minine, a butcher ot 
Nijni-Novgorod. Prince Dmitrii Pojarsky, a no g 
of great military talent, associated himself with the 

revolt, and these two representatives of different classes 

of society united together in the heroic resoIvo ot 
freeing then- country from its deadly enemies, wliethei 
Poles, Swedes, Tartars, or brigands. The King ot 
Poland had carried off the Tsar Vasilii as prisoner; 
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and so soon as he heard of the patriotic uprising of tlie 
Russian people he also threw in prison the two 
ambassadors, PhilarHe and Galitzin. After a long 
and brave resistance, he took Smolensk by storm. But 
the tide of success now turned. The struggle was 

Oo 

long and desperate, but finally the Russians laid seige 
to Moscow, the Polish garrison capitulated, and the 
cause of Sigismund was lost. 

A general assembly of boyards and representatives 
from all the provinces was convened at Moscow, for 
the purpose of filling the vacant throne. The Tsar 
Yasilii Chouisky was a prisoner amongst the Poles; 
his reign had been disastrous, and he had never been 
recognised as Tsar by the great body of the nation, 
who had regarded his election by the citizens of Moscow 
as illegal. Amongst the princely families, that of 
Romanoff was the most popular, and the marriage of 
Nikita Romanoff with the Princess Eudoxia of Sousdale, 
descended from Andrew, a brother of Alexander Nevski, 
had enabled his descendants to claim the honour of 
descending from Rurik. Nikita’s son, Feodor, other¬ 
wise Philarete, Bishop of Rostof, was a sagacious and 
popular statesman, but he was debarred from the 
throne by his monastic orders. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the choice of the nation centred upon the son 
of Philar&te, Michael Romano f\ a youth of sixteen 
years of age, who was on 21st February, 1613, pro¬ 
claimed Tsar, amidst the acclamations of the people. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOFF TO 
THE DEATH OF PETER THE GREAT, 1613-1725. 

Michael I. —"War with Poland and Sweden— Alexis I. —The 
Ukraine Annexed—Wars with Poland and Sweden—Tho 
Patriarch Nikon— Feodor III. War with Turkey—Condition 
of Russia in 1G82—Of Turkey—Of Poland—Of Sweden— 
Ivan V. and Peter ; Joint Reign—Regency of Princess Sophia ; 
Her Deposition—Peter’s First Campaign in the Crimea—His 
Visit to Holland and England — War with Sweden— 
Charles XII. Defeats the Russians, the Poles, and the 
Saxons—Foundation of St. Petersburgh—Mazeppa—Peter De¬ 
feats Charles at Pultava; Makes War with Turkey; is 
Defeated — Death of Charles XII.—Comparison between 
Charles and Peter—Peter Creates a Navy ; Conquers a Baltic 
Seaboard—War with Persia—His Reforms—His Death. 

Upon ascending the throne, the young Tsar Michael 
found his empire at war with both Poland and 
Sweden. Many of his cities were in the possession 
of the enemy, whilst his provinces were overrun 
with rebels and marauders. The second “False 
Dmitrii” was dead, but the enterprising Marina, 
who had a son by him, was now married to a maraud¬ 
ing Cossack, Zaroutzki, who held the city of Astra¬ 
khan in the name of the young Pretender. The arms 
of Michael were first turned against this brigand; 
Zaroutzki was defeated and executed, the son of 
Marina was hanged, and the romance of that lady’s 

career was closed by a prison. 

In 1617 Michael made peace with Gustavus 
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Adolphus, King of Sweden, assisted by the mediation 
of the English Court. The Swedes gave up Novgorod, 
Star Roussa, and Ladoga, but retained the shores of 
the Gulf of Finland, and received an indemnity of 
20,000 roubles. Russia was doomed to wait for two 
more generations before she could obtain the right of 
launching •even a cock-boat upon the Baltic. Sweden 
and Poland remained in possession of the whole 
coast-line, their inheritance from the now defunct 
order of the Knights Sword-bearers. 

The war with Poland continued. Vladislas, the 
son of King Sigismund, disputed the title of Michael. 
Again the Polish troops appeared before Moscow ; 
but the Russians were now united, and better able to 
defend themselves. The Polish prince consented to a 
fourteen years’ truce, one condition of which was 
that the Tsar’s father, Philarete, was released from 
captivity (1618). 

Philarete was promoted to the rank of Patriarch, 
and took an important part in the government of the 
empire. 

In 1632 King Sigismund of Poland died, and his 
son, Vladislas, succeeded him. The war was renewed, 
and the Russians were defeated in a regular engage- 

o o o 

ment under the walls of Smolensk. A treaty of 
peace was again signed. Smolensk was relinquished 
to the Poles, together with a money indemnity, but 
King Vladislas renounced his pretensions to the 
crown of Russia, 

Michael annexed considerable tracts of territory 
on the Caspian and in northern Asia. II is reign is 
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a turning-point in the history of Russia, and from it 
stretches down to the present time the Jong, unbroken 
road of conquest and aggrandisement. 

Michael was succeeded, in 1G45, by his son Alexis , 
a prince of great valour and ability. As regarded 
the long-standing quarrel between Poland and 
Russia, the turn of the tide was now approaching. 
An intolerable act of oppression led to an insur¬ 
rection against the Poles by the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, in 1048, under their Hetman, Bogdan 
Khmelnitski. The struggle between the Poles and 
the Cossacks lasted, with varying success, for several 
years, the Cossacks calling to their assistance the 
Tartars of the Crimea. At length, in 1654, the 
Cossacks sought the aid of the Tsar, and asked 
permission to become subjects of the Russian empire. 
Alexis accepted their allegiance, and made war upon 
Poland. 

Alarmed at his successes in that country, the 
Swedish king, Charles X., interfered, and the next 
thirteen years were spent in alternate wars with 
Poland and Sweden, during which Alexis overran 
Lithuania, and established his authority in the 
Ukraine. He invaded the Baltic provinces with 
doubtful success. 

The wars with Poland terminated in 1007, when a 
treaty of peace was signed, by which Russia retained 
Smolensk, Kieff, and all the Ukraine territory up to 
the eastern banks of the Dnieper, the Poles resuming 
their sway over the Cossacks of the western shore. 
Again the Cossacks revolted, this time calling to their 
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assistance those terrible enemies of Christendom, the 
Turks. Russia held her own on the left or eastern bank, 
but the Turks, under Mahomet IV., ravaged the 
western shores of the Dnieper, and drove out the 
Poles. It was not until after the feeble Polish kin", 
Michael, was dead that his brave successor, John 
Sobieski, expelled the Turks from the Ukraine. 

The reign of Alexis is memorable for the reforms 
introduced into the services and liturgies of the 
Church by the Patriarch Nikon, the provoking cause 
of the great schism of the Raskolniks.* 

Alexis was twice married. By his first wife he 
had two sons, Feodor and Ivan, and six daughters, and 
by his second wife, Natalie, one son, the celebrated 
Peter, and two daughters. On the death of Alexis, in 
1676, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor , an 
accomplished prince, but of feeble health, whose reign 
lasted but six years. The troubles in the Ukraine 
still continued, the Turks and their subjects, the 
Tartars of the Crimea, invading that territory. But 
Russia maintained its ground, and inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha. 
Peace was concluded in 1681, and Turkey formally 
acknowledged the right of Russia to the whole of 
tlie territory as far as the cataracts of the Dnieper. 

The power of the nobles was gradually diminished 
byeachsucceedingTsar. Quarrels respecting precedence 

had been carried on, not only at the Court, but also to 
such an absurd length as to interfere with the discipline 
of officers of the army in the face of the enemy. 

* Vide chap. iil 
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These “ precedences ” were inserted in “ Registers of 
Antiquity of the Noblesse.” Feodor caused his Council 
to consent to the abrogation of these privileges, and 
the books were brought into his presence and burned. 

We are now approaching the period of Peter the 
Great, and it may be useful to consider the position 
of Russia and of its nearest neighbours before describing 
the reign of that most remarkable monarch. We have 
witnessed the substitution of a strong central Govern¬ 


ment, under the able guidance of the autocratic Tsars 
of Moscow, for the divided authority of a number of 
princes whose quarrels and ambitions had reduced 
Russia to anarchy and rendered her a prey to the 
aggressions of her neighbours. During the reign of 
the earlier Tsars, we hear, indeed, of an assembly of 
boyards, and also of a Zemskoi Sobor, or General 
Assembly, called together upon extraordinary emer¬ 
gencies, and composed not only of the boyards but 
also of representatives from the provinces and cities. 
But these assemblies consisted for the most part of 
nominees of the Tsar, and their decisions were accepted 
or rejected according to his supreme will and pleasure. 
The Tsar reigned in Moscow a semi-barbarous despot, 
and the habiliments and surroundings of liis Court 
and person, and the pomp which he affected, were 
those of an Asiatic rather than of an European prince. 

Before the period which we are approaching (1 OS ), 
the commerce of Russia had miserably declined. The 
routes by sea had now become more commodious, and 
less costly then those by the Russian rivers, i he dis- 


* Gcrebtzoff, vol i., chop. 14. 
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ruption, towards the cud of the 14th century, of the 
commercial ties between Novgorod and the Hanseatic 
League, and the terrible disasters inflicted upon Nov¬ 
gorod by Ivan III. and Ivan IV., had each in turn 
contributed to the decay of the trade of Russia. 

The opening up of the port of Archangel by Capt. 
Challoner, in 1553, was like a new discovery of Russia 
for the purposes of commerce, and the English not 
only developed an export trade there, but they pushed 
on to the Caspian Sea during the reigns of Ivan the 
Terrible, Feodor, and Boris Godounoff. The trade on 
the Caspian, however, was annihilated by wars and 
pirates. The English merchants were expelled from 
Russia by the Tsar Alexis, and the revolts of the 
Cossacks of the Don, which took place during his reign, 
almost destroyed the commerce down the Volga. 

Politically speaking, Russia was scarcely reckoned 
among the nations. Turkey was sovereign mistress 
of the Black Sea; she had conquered all its Euro¬ 
pean coasts. The Tartar khans of the Crimea 
were her subjects, and the Sea of Azof was under 
her dominion. Her aggressive power, indeed, as 
a formidable danger to the liberties of the whole 
of Europe, had begun to decline. Her Sultans 
were no longer as they had once been, the 
greatest generals and the most skilled military 
engineers amongst contemporary princes. They were 
still girded with the sword of Oth man, but they no 
longer flashed it in the van of battle. The Viziers now 
led the armies of the Sultan, and their defeats by the 
Austrians at St Gothard on theRaab, in 1664, by the 
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Russians in the Ukraine, and by John Sobieskiand his 
Poles, had relieved the fears of Europe and proved that 
the Turks were no longer invincible. 

Poland had at one period risen to such importance 
as to have become the most powerful state of eastern 
Europe. Her territory had extended from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. Memel and Danzic were Polish 
ports; Prussia tributary to her power; Lithuania, 
KiefF, Smolensk, and the Ukraine annexed to hei 
territory ; Moldavia and Wallachia under her protec 
torate. From this pre-eminence she had declined, prin¬ 
cipally from the introduction of the pernicious system 
of an electoral monarchy, and the increasing license 
of a factious and turbulent nobility. Under these 
conditions of decay Russia had begun to regain the 
old provinces which Poland had wrested from her 
But Poland was still a power in Europe. At the 
time of the death of Feodor, the Hero King, John 
Sobieski, had already defeated the Turks at Ghoczim 
and in several subsequent campaigns. Two years 
later Sobieski rendered an inestimable service to 
civilised Europe.* With a comparatively small force 
he marched to the relief of Vienna, which was besieged 
by the Turks and reduced to the last extremities, took 
advantage of the military incompetence of the Vizier, 
boldly attacked the enormous host of the Turks, and 
put them to flight with tremendous slaughter. From 
that moment the Turks have never gained fresh con- 
cpiests in Europe, but have continually been forced to 

* Sir Edward Creasy, “History of the Ottoman Turks, 
chap. xvi. 
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give up territory formerly won by the Crescent from 
the Cross. 

Sweden, by its possession of the whole line of 
maritime provinces from the northernmost end of the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the frontiers of Courland, entirely 
shut out Russia from the Baltic. Finland, Ingria (the 
province in which St. Petersburgh now stands) 
Esthonia, and Livonia were Swedish provinces. 
Charles XL, who then occupied the throne, was the 
master of a well-organised and influential state and of 
a powerful and well-disciplined army, fortified with 
the prestige of his own military successes and of the 
glory and victories of the great Gustavus Adolphus. 

Such was the condition of northern and eastern 
Europe about the time when, upon the death of Feodor, 
the new era in Russian history commences. 

On the death of Feodor the throne devolved by 
right to Ivan, the elder of the surviving brothers. 
But Ivan was feeble, both of mind and body, and it 
was announced to the assembled boyards and notables 
that by the will of the deceased Tsar, Peter, the youngest 
son, was to reign instead of Ivan. His mother, a 
second wife of Alexis, and of the family of Nariskin, 
was named regent. But the Princess Sophia, one of 
the daughters of Alexis by his first wife, rebelled 
against this arrangement. A terrible insurrection of 
the Strelitz, a turbulent and powerful corps of militia, 
now ensued. Massacre and pillage reigned for three 
days in the streets of Moscow. Peter’s life was in 
imminent danger, and his two uncles, Athanasius and 
Ivan Nariskin, and many of the principal personages 
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attached to their family, were barbarously put to death. 
Sophia has been accused of inciting this insurrection ; 
it is certain that she profited by it. A compromise 
was finally arranged by which the two half-brothers 
/van V. and Peter were to reign jointly, with Sophia 
as regent. 

For the next seven years Sophia reigned over 
Russia in the name of the two young Tsars, her 
brothers. Peter was excluded from all due prepara¬ 
tion for his future high position, his education was 
neglected, and he was purposely encouraged to acquire 
brutalising and vicious habits, which he was never 
able to shake off in after life. But his strong passion 
for military affairs threw him into daily contact with 
the motley group of officers of the rude troops of the 
capital, amongst whom were two foreign adventurers, a 
brave and able Scotch soldier, Patrick Gordon, and a 
Genevese, Francois Le Fort. From these two men 
he learned not only the great inferiority in discipline 
and organisation of the raw Russian militia, but also 
the immense gulf of barbarism which separated his 
country from the more civilised nations of Europe. 
His genius was awakened, and lie resolved with all 
the energies of his powerful character to surpass the 
warlike deeds of his father, Alexis, to become a con¬ 
queror, a civiliser, and a legislator, and to raise Russia 
high in the scale of nations. 

The first task lie set himself was to break ofl the 
yoke of his half-sister. Peter was now seventeen 
years old, and had the people on his side; he took 
possession of Moscow, crushed a fresh insurrection of 
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the Strelitz, seized the person of Sophia, and forced 
her into a convent. Master of the government, he 
next determined to form a fleet, Russia had no ships, 
and no sea-ports to launch them in, with the sole 
exception of Archangel. Peter found in Moscow a 
Dutch shipwright named Brandt, who had been 
brought there by his father with some similar idea. 
Brandt was ordered to construct a large sailing boat, 
which was launched on Lake Pereiaslavle, between 
Moscow and Iaroslaw. Satisfied with the success of 
this attempt, he ordered the construction of a flotilla 
upon the river Don, and with this, and with a con¬ 
siderable land army, he resolved to seize the port of 
Azoff from the Khan of the Crimea. His first attempt, 
in 1695, was not successful, but it was renewed the 
following year ; and, notwithstanding the assistance 
sent by the Sultan of Turkey to the aid of his vassal, 
the khan, Peter stormed the town of Azoff. He had 
now a port upon the Sea of Azoff, and he there com¬ 
menced the construction of a fleet. He returned in 
triumph to Moscow, and the death of his brother, 
Ivan, the same year, rendered him sole sovereign of 
Russia. 

Peter now formed the extraordinary resolution of 
leaving his dominions for the purpose of inspecting 
the navies of foreign powers, and of personally 
acquiring the art of the ship-builder. In April, 
1697, after establishing a Council to govern in liia 
absence, and leaving his army in charge of Gordon 
(now raised to the rank of general), he went to 
Holland, and under the name of Peter Mikhailoff, 
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worked and studied as a private individual. Part of 
his time was spent at Amsterdam, where he learnt the 
rudiments of physical science, geography, surgery, and 
anatomy; the remainder was consumed at the ship¬ 
building village of Saardam, where he worked with 
his own hands at every handicraft connected with his 
favourite pursuit. 

William III., King of England and Stadtholder 
of Holland, was then at La Hague. Peter paid him 
an unceremonious visit, and accepted an invitation to 
visit England, going over to London in the kings 
yacht. He lodged first in a house in Norfolk Street, 
Strand, but soon removed to Saye’s Court, Deptford, 
the pleasant country seat of John Evelyn, which was 
hired for him in order that he might be near the ship¬ 
building yards, where again he worked with his hands 
as a labouring shipwright. Peter was visited several 
times by the king, and interviewed by the courtiers, 
who were aghast at his habits and manners. Ihe 
eccentric Lord Carmarthen, who shared his fondness 
for naval matters, got on better with him, and did a 
good stroke of business by purchasing for XI5,000 the 
right of introducing tobacco into Russia. He left 
England, accompanied by a little army of shipwrights, 
engineers, doctors, artillerymen, and skilled artisans, 
and returned to Moscow by way of Vienna, after 
seventeen months’ absence, his return being hastened 
by the news of another insurrection of the incorrigible 
Strelitz. On his arrival, he found that General 
Gordon had already put down the insurrection with 
• Evelyn’s Diary. Macaulay, Ilist. of England, chap. xxiiL 
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great slaughter. Peter resolved to break the power 
of this turbulent corps for ever; more than two 
thousand of the survivors were executed, and large 
numbers banished to Siberia. His wife, Eudoxia (the 
mother of his son, Alexis), and his sister, Martha, 
were suspected of favouring the designs of the 
insurgents for the purpose of opposing his schemes of 
reform. He divorced Eudoxia, and both princesses 
were punished, as his sister Sophia had been, by 
seclusion in a convent for life. 

Peter’s energies were next devoted to the acquisi¬ 
tion of territory and sea-ports on the shores of the 
Baltic, and in achieving this object he showed pro¬ 
found political sagacity as well as the talents of a 
great general. 

In order to understand the political situation, we 
must glance for a moment at the position of Poland. 
At the death of John Sobieski, in 1696, three candi 
dates competed for the crown—James, the eldest son 
of the late king, the Prince of Conti, and the Elector 
Augustus of Saxony. The nobles rejected the brave 
and capable prince, son of their Hero King, and the con¬ 
test was then between the Frenchman and the Elector, 
the latter of whom settled the matter by marching 
into Poland with a Saxon army, and taking posses¬ 
sion. Peter espoused the cause of Augustus, and 
whilst working as a shipwright in Holland engaged 
to assist him, if required, with an army of 30,000 
men. The alliance thus commenced was turned to 
account by Peter in his views against Sweden. 
A young king, Charles XII., inherited the Swedish 

i 
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crown in 1G97 at the age of fifteen ; his talents were 
considered as but mediocre, and the opportunity of 
his youth and inexperience appeared favourable to 
Peter’s ambition. A league was formed between the 
Tsar of Russia, the King of Poland, and the King of 
Denmark, with the amiablp intention of relieving the 
young Swedish king of a portion of the cares of 

empire. 

War was declared on various pretexts : the Danes 
invaded Holstein (the dukedom of Charles’ brother- 
in-law and ally): the King of Poland, with his Saxon 
troops, marched into Livonia; whilst the Tsar Peter 
sent an army of 80,000 men, who ravaged the 
province of Ingria, and laid siege to the city and port 

of Narva. 

The young King Charles XII. astonished the 
world. He was presiding at a Council of ministers in 
the listless manner which had been usual to him 
whenever much talk was going on, when, after listen¬ 
ing to the projects of his advisers as to negocia- 
tions and compromises, he suddenly announced his 
intention of putting himself at the head of his »rmy, 
and attacking in detail each of his three formidable 
enemies. In May, 1700, at the age of seventeen he 
left his capital, Stockholm, never more to revisit it. 
Assembling his fleet, he embarked with his troops, 
sailed to the island of Zealand, disembarked within 
seven miles of Copenhagen, and defeated the Danish 
troops who opposed his landing. The capita o 
Denmark was at his mercy before its king was even 
aware of the expedition having been planned. Within 
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six weeks the King of Denmark signed a treaty, 
withdrawing from the tripartite league, giving full 
satisfaction to the Duke of Holstein, and paying the 
expenses of the war. The King of Poland was at 
the same time besieging Riga, but upon the approach 
of Charles found it prudent to abandon the siege. 

Meantime, the Russians were besieging Narva. 
Charles embarked upon 200 transport vessels, with 
20,000 troops, landed at Pernau, and marched rapidly 
across the Esthonian promontory from the Gulf of 
Riga to the Bay of Narva, to throw himself upon the 
masses of the Russian army. So precipitate was his 
march that he arrived in face of the enemy with only 
from 8,000 to 9,000 men ; the Russians, under the 
Duke of Croy and Prince Dolgorouki, numbered 
60,000. Peter was absent, having quitted the 
besieging army to hurry on reinforcements. 

Charles, with his small troop, surprised and de¬ 
feated the detached corps which he met on his march, 
attacked the entrenched camp of the main army, and, 
as Gerebtzoff puts it, “ destroyed in a tour de main 
the army of the Tsar.” Charles was in the front of 
the attack; a spent ball lodged in his cravat, and a 
horse was killed under him. Only 600 of the Swedes 
were killed, whilst the Russians, in killed and 
drowned, lost from 20,000 to 25,000 men; 30,000 of 
the survivors are said to have surrendered. The 
whole of the artillery, and all the Russian generals 

and superior officers, fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

Peter heard the news as he was marching towards 
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Narva at the head of 40,000 fresh troops, but lie 
knew too well the inferiority of discipline and equip¬ 
ment of his raw levies to venture to match them 
against the trained and valiant veterans of the 
Swedish king. 

In the course of six months, Charles had ex¬ 
changed the reputation of an insignificant prince 
for that of a great conqueror. He had defeated two 
out of liij three adversaries. He now turned his 
attention to the third, Augustus, Elector of Saxony 


and King of Poland. 

In the spring of 1701 he crossed the Duna near 
Piga, in the teeth of a Saxon army under Marshal 
Stenau, defeated the Saxons, took rapid possession of 
Coin-land and Lithuania, entered Poland, and over¬ 
threw all resistance. Augustus was dethroned by 
the Diet, and Stanislaus Leczinsky, a -protege of 

Charles, elected king in his stead. 

Not content with this success, Charles pursued 

Augustus into his hereditary dominions of Saxony, 
an d there dictated to him the terms of peace. The 
Elector renounced all claim to the crown of Poland 
and formally withdrew from all treaties which he had 
made with other princes, and “ especially with the 

Tsar of Muscovy.” This took place m L 07. 

Charles was for the time the most formidable 
monarch in Europe. Although not at war with the 
Emperor Joseph, he had marched through the 
Austrian territory without asking permissi 
vouchsafing explanation, declared himself protecto 
of the Protestants of Silesia, and exacted a treaty 
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from the Emperor according privileges to liis newly 
proclaimed clients. As a favourite of Fortune, liis 
head "was being turned by the intoxication of her 
caresses. 

The next project of Charles was the overthrow 

and dethronement of the Tsar. But Peter in the 

meantime had not been idle. He had constantlv 

%/ 

assisted his ally, Augustus, with troops, frequently 
accompanying them into Poland, and, although worsted 
at first in all his engagements with the Swedes, his 
armies had been gradually acquiring experience and 
discipline. Whilst Charles had been pursuing his 
campaigns in Poland and his military promenades in 
Saxony, Peter had been continuing his attacks upon the 
Baltic provinces and consolidating his power in the 
rear of his rival, who was figuring as the arbiter of 
northern Europe. Whilst Charles, the conqueror, was 
in Poland, taking a crown from Augustus and giving 
it to Stanislaus, Peter, the vanquished, was at the 
same time founding his new city of St. Petersburgh 
(1703) upon Swedish territory; and in 1704 he 
took Narva, the scene of Charles’ first great triumph 
over him. 

But he was as prudent as he was indomitable, 
and when he felt that his country was to be exposed 
to the invasion of the hitherto invincible Swedish 
hosts, he suggested terms of peace. Charles, how¬ 
ever, had resolved to try conclusions once for all with 
his great adversary. Rejecting all proposals, he 
declared that he would only sign a treaty with the 
Russians at Moscow. 
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Peter epitomised the position of himself and his 
rival by two pithy sayings which have reached 
posterity. The one was, “ By so many defeats I 
shall learn how to conquer ; ” the other, “ My brother 
Charles acts the part of Alexander, but he will not 
find in me a Darius.” And, in fact, Charles, elated by 
success, committed the fatal error of despising the 
talents and resources of an ever-watchful enemy. 

From Dresden Charles set out on his march, 
which he hoped would end at Moscow with the 
dethronement of Peter. Proceeding through Poland 
in 1707, he re-established the affairs of his proteye , 
King Stanislaus, and left that monarch a corps of 
10,000 Swedes to assist him. Marching in pursuit of 
the Tsar, he nearly caught him at Grodno, Peter 
escaping at one end of the city, whilst Charles, at the 
head of about GOO of his guards, entered at the other. 
Peter tried to return the compliment. Finding that 
Charles was far in advance of his army, he sent back 
1,500 Russians at night, hoping to take the king 
prisoner. Charles was, however, too vigilant. With 
his small guard he attacked the Russians, sword in 
hand, and put them to flight. The next June 
Charles crossed the Beresina, everywhere driving 
back the Russians. He beat them at Hollosin, 
passed the Dnieper at Mohilev, and marched towards 
Smolensk, near which city he again defeated them. 
The road from Smolensk to Moscow was now open to 
him, the Tsar was in full retreat, and Count 
Revenhaupt was marching to join the Swedes with 
provisions, ammunition, and a well-equipped army of 
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20,000 men. It was the month of September, 1708; 
Moscow was within 250 miles of the victorious 
Charles, who hail never yet known a defeat. The 
end of the Russian monarchy and of ail Peter’s 
schemes of reform appeared to be approaching. 

It was, however, the ruin of Sweden which was 
to arrive instead. Peter must have learned with 
astonishment and satisfaction that, instead of con¬ 
tinuing his march to Moscow, or of awaiting the 
arrival of Levenhaupt, Charles had suddenly decided 
to march southwards into the Ukraine. 

Mazeppa, the Hetman, or chief, of the Cossacks 
of the Dnieper, conspired against the Tsar, and 
invited Charles to make his country the basis of 
operations against the Russians, promising to join 
him with all his warriors and to supply him with 
provisions. The ever-active Peter, however, had 
become acquainted with the movements of Mazeppa, 
sent a corps iV amice into the Ukraine, seized 
Mazeppa’s head-quarters and treasure, together with 
his principal partisans, and caused another Hetman 
to be elected in his place. Mazeppa came into tho 
camp of Charles more as a fugitive than as an ally. 
In the meantime Levenhaupt was marching to join 
the king, but the fatal mistake of Charles in march¬ 
ing away from his supports now began to bear fruit. 
The Russians had closed in between the king and 
Levenhaupt, and the latter found himself constantly 
harassed on the march and surrounded by greatly 
superior numbers. At last the Tsar in person 
attacked the Swedish general, and, after a series of 
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obstinate combats lasting three clays, the Swedes 
were defeated, and only 5,000 men out of 20,000, 
with their brave general at their head, were able to 
cut their way through the Russians and join the 
king. The military chest, with a large sum in coined 
treasure, and all the artillery and supplies, were in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Charles thus found himself in a desert country, 
with winter approaching, and cut oil* from all supplies 
or reinforcements. During the rigorous winter and 
spring of 1708-9, thousands of his troops perished 
from frost and for want of adequate food and cloth¬ 
ing. When the summer at last arrived, Charles was 
left with but 18,000 men. Nevertheless, he commenced 
investing the little town of Pultava, and here, on the 
8th July, 1709, Peter resolved to bring the struggle 
to a final issue. By overwhelming forces, and after a 
desperate resistance, the Swedes were entirely crushed, 
their army destroyed, and their principal generals 
taken prisoners. Charles escaped as a fugitive, and 
took refuge with the Turks, taking up his residence 
at Bender, a town on the Dniester, in the province of 
Bessarabia, where the Sultan caused him to be treated 

with munificent hospitality. 

One more chance of success presented itself to the 

vision of the vanquished conqueror. By intrigues at 
the Court of Constantinople, and with the assistance 
of the Khan of the Crimea (who was smarting under 
the loss of Azof, seized from him by Peter), t harles 
fomented the bad feeling existing between the Turks 
and the Russians It is recorded by Voltaire that 
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the Sultana, mother of the Sultan, struck with 
admiration for the hero who hated their mutual 
enemies, the Russians, continually pursued her 
imperial son with the incpiiry, “ When will you aid 
my lion to devour the Tsar?” Finally, the Sultan 
declared war against the Russians, and his Vizier, 
Baltagi Mehemet, crossed the Danube with 100,000 
men, and advanced toward the Pruth. Peter was 
treated by Cantemir, the Hospodar of Moldavia, just 
as Charles had been treated by Mazeppa. Cantemir, 
conspiring against the Sultan, promised Peter aid and 
resources, which the Moldavians, when the time 
arrived, refused to furnish. Relying on these promises, 
and advancing to the frontier with only 40,000 men, 
Peter found himself caught in a trap, without pro¬ 
visions and surrounded by vastly superior forces. A 
battle upon the banks of the Pruth, in which he 
suffered heavy losses, resulted in his army being 
completely hemmed in without chance of escape. 

Charles set out from Bender, in the hope of 
witnessing either the death or the captivity of his 
enemy ; but on his arrival at the Turkish camp, he 
found, to his bitter mortification, that Peter had been 
saved from destruction, and by the agency of a 
woman. 

Catherine, the humble peasant girl whom Peter 
had privately married, had accompanied him, and 
shared the dangers and privations of the campaign. 
Gathering together her jewels, and all the treasures 
winch she. could collect, she sent these presents 
to Osman Aga, the lieutenant of the Vizier, together 
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wit!i a letter asking for terms. The Vizier agreed to 
a treaty upon such easy conditions as have caused him 
to be accused of being a traitor to the Sultan. Peter 
agreed to restore the town of Azof and all its 
territory, and to withdraw his troops from Poland. 
He was allowed to retire with his whole army, 
baggage, and artillery ; and Turkey thus lost her last 
chance of crushing the development of her most 
persistent and most formidable enemy (July 21, 

1711). 

From this moment th ? great Charles XII. ceases 
to be a potential agent in history. For three years 
afterwards he wasted his time in Turkey in vain 
attempts to excite fresh wars with Russia. In time 
he fatigued the generous hospitality of the Sultan, 
and, with a handful of attendants, even made a 
frantic armed resistance against the Turkish troops 
who were ordered to remove him from Pender. In 
1714 he returned to his own dominions, traversing 
Europe as a solitary fugitive. The rest of his life 
was spent in continual and generally fruitless 
combats, principally in Norway, and in equally 
fruitless and still more visionary projects, including a 
scheme for the invasion of England in favour of the 
Pretender. He was killed on the 30th Novembei, 
1718, by a musket-ball, at the siege of Friedrichsliall. 

Perhaps two more remarkable rivals never acted 
upon the same scene than Charles and Peter. Both 
princes were ambitious, enterprising, indefatigable- 
Both appear to lmve been born warriors, and leadei'S 
of men ; but Peter, spite of his grossness and brutality. 
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was a profound statesman as well as a general, 
whilst Charles was an errant adventurer even more 
than a general. Peter was licentious, and given to 
debauch. Charles was a woman-hater, and drank 
nothing but water. Both were occasionally stern and 
crueL Charles was so, probably from resentment, 
whilst Peter’s vengeance, if at times fierce and 
sanguinary, was most usually dictated by motives of 
policy. Charles succeeded to a splendid army, whose 
discipline and devotion was a marvel to the world ; 
he spent the lives of this gallant soldiery in fruitless 
enterprises, and left the Fatherland exhausted and 
dismembered. Peter began his campaigns with ill- 
armed and half-barbarous levies; he created out of 
these materials a formidable and well-trained army, 
and with it finally swept away the barrier of steel 
which the Swedes had for ages been raising between 
Russia and the sea. 

During the absence of Charles amongst the Turks, 
Peter had been busy upon the building of his new 
city of St. Petersburgh, and defending it by erecting 
a strong fort at Cronstadt. He had created a navy 
in the Baltic, and with it he had defeated the 
Swedish fleet on several occasions. On the death of 
Charles XII., the treaty of Neustadt, between 
Sweden and Russia, gave to Peter a strip of Finland, 
with Viborg and its adjacent islands, and the whole 
of Ingria, Estlionia, and Livonia; in short, the Baltic 
coast with all its ports, from Viborg to Riga. The 
King of Poland, Stanislaus, had already been deposed, 
and Peter’s ally, Augustus, reinstated. 
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In 1722 Peter undertook an expedition against 
Persia, which resulted in the cession to Russia of the 
greater part of the western shore of the Caspian, 
including the towns of Derbend and Baku. 

Besides the building of the new capital at St. 
Petersburgh, and its successful establishment as a 
commercial sea-port, Peter carried out vast works in 
the construction of canals and roads, and the building 
of ports and arsenals, and he laboured in a thousand 
different ways to raise the standard of civilisation in 
Russia. His method of introducing these changes 
was violent and despotic, and his work bears the 
traces of its origin. But so much had been destroyed 
in Russia that force was the only recognised factor in 
politics, except fanaticism, and the world must be 
grateful that force was used by this original genius 
for purposes which were in the main intelligent and 
beneficent. His acquisitions of territory on the 

Pacific coast are mentioned in chapter xii. 

In 1724 he caused his peasant wife, Catherine, to 
be crowned Tsarina, publicly stating amongst his 
reasons for this act that she had saved him and 
Ids army during the Turkish campaign on the banks 
of the Pruth. On the 28th January, 1/25, he 
in the arms of this remarkable and devoted woman, 
diosc influence over him, in spite of all her faults, 
imears to have been generally exercised for goo(. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF CATHERINE I. TO THE DEATH 

OF ALEXANDER I., 1725-1825. 

Doubts as to Peter the Great’s Choice of a Successor .—Catherine /. 

_ Peter II.—Anna —Signs a Constitution—Abolishes it—Her 

favourite, Biren—Interference in Poland-War with France — 
Invasion of the Crimea— Ivan VI. —His Deposition— Elizabeth 
—War with Sweden—War with Prussia—The Russians Defeat 
Frederick the Great—Maintains an Army in Poland—Peter III. 

_Peace with Prussia—Assassination of Peter— Catherine II. 

—Her Wars with Turkey and with Sweden—Her Partition 
of Poland—Her extensive Annexations— Paul —Joins the 
Coalition against France—Campaigns of Suvarof — Paul 
makes Friends with Napoleon and Quarrels with England - 
His Assassination —Alexander /.—War with France—Battle 
of Austerlitz—War with Turkey—Battles of Pultusk, Eylau, 
and Friedland between Napoleon and Alexander—Peace of 
Tilsit—War with England and Sweden—Annexation of Fin¬ 
land—Peace made with Turkey, England, and Sweden— 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia—Burning of Moscow—Des¬ 
truction of the “Grande Armlc ”—Battle of Leipsic — 
Alexander twice Marches to Paris—Congress of Vienna—War 
with Persia—Death of Alexander. 

As a legislator, Peter liad decreed that the Tsar should 
possess the absolute right of appointing his successor 
(Ukase, dated 5th Feb. 1722). His views on this 
subject led him even to declare to the Austrian 
ambassador that it might become the duty of the 
sovereign to replace an incapable heir by a successor 
not of the imperial blood. 
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But Peter’s death had followed suddenly upon 
a severe attack of a malady which had been aggravated 
by his intemperate habits, and he had been unable, 
although he had made the attempt, to commit his dying 
wishes to writing. There were numerous heirs of the 
imperial blood, the principal of whom were, his 
grandson, the son of the unfortunate Alexis, after¬ 
wards Peter II. ; his daughters, Anna, Duchess of 
Holstein, mother of Peter III., and Elizabeth, after¬ 
wards Tsarina ; and his nieces (daughters of the elder 
brother, Ivan), Catherine, grandmother of the unfor¬ 
tunate Tsar Ivan, and Anna, Duchess of Courland, 
afterwards Tsarina. Nevertheless, at a Council 
held on the day of his death, Prince Menchikoff 
projx>sed his widow Catherine as his successor. The 
proposition was strenuously opposed; not only was 
there no lack of inheritors of Peter’s own family, 
but it was generally believed that he had designed 
his daughter Anna to succeed him. But Menchikoff 
gained over the troops in garrison, seized the 
treasure, and was successful in overcoming the dis¬ 
sentients. Peter’s Private Secretary, and Theophanes, 
Archbishop of Plevscof, were ready to affirm that the 
Tsar had declared to them his will that Catherine 
should succeed him, and that it was with that intention 
that he had caused her to be crowned Tsarina during 
liis lifetime. 

The liumbly-born peasant girl was accordingly pro¬ 
claimed, as Catherine /., Empress of all the Russias. 

The career of this celebrated woman was romantic, 
beyond perhaps any parallel in history. Her original 
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name was Martha Rabe, this name being altered to 
Catherine, according to Russian custom, when she was 
in after-life received into the Orthodox Church. She 
was born at Ringen, in Livonia, of humble parentage, 
and being left an orphan she was taken as a child into 
the household of a Lutheran pastor named Gluck, 
who employed her to attend upon his children. Married 
at an early age to a Swedish soldier, she was separated 
from her husband by the fortune of war immediately 
after her nuptials, and was made prisoner by the 
Russians at the capture of the town of Marienburgh. 
She was taken into the household of General Bauer, 
from which she passed into that of Prince Mencliikoff, 
where her beauty first attracted the attention of the 
Tsar Peter. She accompanied Peter in many of his 
expeditions, sharing his toils and dangers, and partici¬ 
pating in his rude manner of life with a courage and 
endurance most remarkable in one of her sex. She 
has been by turns unduly eulogised and most atro¬ 
ciously calumniated. Impartial historians will, however, 
agree in attributing the blemishes in her not irre¬ 
proachable private character to the misfortunes of 
her youth and to the extraordinary vicissitudes of her 
chequered career. Her influence over Peter, and, 
through him, upon the destinies of Russia, was merci¬ 
ful and beneficent, and it is probable that no princess 
of high birth and gentle nurture would ever have 
retained so great a hold upon that rude and passionate 
nature. Not only by her heroism and sagacity upon 
the hanks of the Pruth, but also on the numerous 
occasions when she mitigated the cruelty of Peter and 
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turned aside his passion from its intended victims, did 
she earn the gratitude and affection of the Russian 

nation. 

Catherine’s political importance is bound up with 
the life of Peter, whom she survived but little more 
than two years. During the short period of her inde¬ 
pendent reign her energies appear to have dwindled 
into insignificance, and she was entirely under the 
influence of Prince MenchikofF, who governed in her 
name. This favourite of fortune, Alexander Menchi¬ 
kofF, whose abilities justified his selection by Peter, 
was’originally a baker’s apprentice in Moscow. 

Upon the death of Catherine, in 1727, she was 
succeeded by the grandson of Peter the Great, a boy 
of twelve years old, the son of the unfortunate prince 
Alexis, who was crowned as Peter II. At the death 
of this young prince, in 1730, the direct male line of 

the House of Romanoff became extinct. 

It has been supposed that Peter the Great intended 
his daughter, Anna of Holstein, to succeed him. 
Anna of Holstein died in 1728, and her infant son 
(afterwards Peter III.) should have succeeded Peter IL, 
according to the will of the Empress Catherine. But 
a party amongst the nobles, with the four princes of 
the House of Dolgorouki at then head, had determined 
to limit the absolute power of the crown and they 
made choice of Anna, widow of the Duke of Courland, 
as the most promising instrument for their purpose. 
Anna of Courland was the second daughter of Ivan, 
the elder brother of Peter the Great, and she ha no 
expectation of succeeding to the Russian crown ; she 
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therefore accepted with alacrity all the conditions 
imposed upon her. 

But she had no sooner mounted the throne than a 
reaction set in against the Dolgorouki faction. She 
had signed a charter which greatly limited the im¬ 
perial prerogative, and placed all the executive power 
in the hands of a small Council of the higher nobility. 
A deputation, purporting to represent the whole body 
of the landed proprietors, presented themselves at the 
palace, and implored the Empress to reign after the 
manner of her predecessors. 

Anna expressed to Prince Yasilii Dolgorouki, in 
the presence of the assembled nobles, her surprise and 
indignation at his having deceived her respecting the 
real wishes of her subjects. She was graciously pleased 
to accede to the prayers of the suppliant deputation, 
and consented to reign from thenceforth as an absolute 
sovereign. She accordingly called for the obnoxious 
charter which she had signed, and tore it up in their 
presence. The Dolgoroukis were banished, and the 
favourite, Biren, who had arrived from Courland, was 
practically invested with the government of Russia, 

so complete was the ascendency which he maintained 
over the Empress. 

Whatever natural good qualities Anna may have 
possessed, her reign was rendered disgraceful by the 
shameless rapacity and cruel tyranny of the low-born 
adventurer Biren, whom she succeeded in raisin" to 
the dignity of Duke of Courland. Many of °the 
prmcipal and most estimable of the nobility who were 
unfortunate enough to displease him were tortured by 
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the knout or cruelly executed. Over 20,000 persons 
are said to have been exiled to Siberia, and more than 
11,000 put to death. Amongst many other victims, 
the Dolgoroukis were recalled from exile, only to sufler 
at the hands of the executioner; the Princes Vasilii 
and Ivan Dolgorouki were broken alive on the wheel. 

On the death of Augustus II., King of Poland, in 
1733, the Poles elected Stanislaus Leczinsky, the 
dethroned pt'otege of Charles XII. But Anna 
espoused the cause of Augustus III., son of the late 
king, and placed him on the throne by force, sending 
into Poland for that purpose an army under Marshal 
Munich. Russia became embroiled with France, 
Louis XV. having married the daughter of Stanislaus, 
whose cause lie supported with a feeble contingent of 
French troops, 2^,000 of whom, with their leader, 
Lamothe, were taken prisoners by the Russians. In 
1735 Russia took part in the war between France 

and Austria as the ally of the latter. 

In 1736 Russia invaded the Crimea, and in 1737 
the Emperor Charles VI. of Germany joined with the 
Russians in an attack upon Turkey. The Russians 
several times overran the Crimea, and ravaged the 
whole country with merciless severity, under Marshals 
Munich and Lascy. They penetrated, under Munich, 
into Moldavia and Bessarabia, and gained a battle 
near Klioczin. Russia gained by this war some slight 
rectification of boundaries in the Ukraine, but the 
gain was dearly purchased by the enormous losses she 
had sustained by famine and disease during her fruit¬ 
less campaigns in the Crimea. 
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A retrocession of territory took place during this 
reign on the borders of Persia; Russia giving up to 
the celebrated Nadir Shah the province on the 
Caspian which had been conquered by Peter the 
Great. The submission to Russia of three hordes of 
Kirghiz Tartars gave her territory, however, which 
strengthened her power on the north of the Caspian, 
and gave her a firm hold in Central Asia. 

At the death of Anna, in 1740, she was succeeded, 
in accordance with her will, by the infant grandson of 
her elder sister Catherine, Ivan VI. Catherine 
Ivanovna had married Charles Leopold, Duke of 
Mecklenburgh. Catherine's daughter, Anna, married 
Anthony Ulric of Brunswick, whose son was Ivan VI. 

In the following year, 1741, a revolution broke 

out, caused by the unpopularity of the mother of Ivan, 

who governed in his name. The young Tsar, who was 

but sixteen months old, was deposed, and Elizabeth , 

the surviving daughter of Peter the Great and of 

Catherine I., ascended the throne. The poor little 

dethroned Tsar was kept in seclusion during the 

whole of his life, and was at last killed in the fortress 

of Sclilusselburgh, during the course of an attempt to 
rescue him.* 

Elizabeth engaged in a war with Sweden, which 
was terminated in 1743 by the Treaty of Abo, 
whereby Russia gained another strip of Finland. She 
likewise took part in the “ seven years’ war ” in 


p. * n Th ! S ha PP?ned in 1704, during the reign of Catherine II. 
I ° r , , 1 , U ^ er ? tlng account of this unhappy prince, see “ Coxc’s 

Travels,” Book v. chap. 2 . c s 
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Germany, as the staunch ally of Maria Theresa, and 
the persistent enemy of Frederick the Great. Her 
troops gained considerable advantages over the 
Prussians. At Kunersdorf, near Frankfort-on-Oder, 
the Russians, under Soltikof, assisted by an Austrian 
detachment, administered to Frederick in person so 
crushing a defeat that the great king called on the 
bullets to end his life. For four days he despaired of 
his fortunes, and declared that he would not survive 

the ruin of his country.* 

In 17GO the Russians occupied Berlin for several 
days. Had Elizabeth’s life been longer, it is probable 
that Frederick’s ruin would have been consummated. 

From the year 1758 she maintained an “army of 
observation ” in unfortunate Poland, which country, 
under the incapable government of Augustus III., 
was fast sinking into hopeless anarchy. 

Elizabeth died in 1761, having named as her suc¬ 
cessor Charles Peter, Duke of Holstein Gottorp, the 
son of Anna of Holstein, eldest daughter of Peter 
the Great. This prince ascended the throne under the 
title of Peter III. His reign was but of six months 
duration. The army which had triumphed over the 
greatest military leader of the age was disgusted to 
find that their new sovereign was not only the friend, 
but the undignified toady of Frederick the Great. 
Peter made a violent and sudden change in the whole 
course of the national policy. The Prussian monarch 
had offered to cede a portion of East Prussia as the 
price of peace. Peter made a precipitate treaty with 
* Carlyle’s “ Life of Frederick the Great,” Book xix. chap. iv. 
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Frederick, without exacting any conditions, and imme¬ 
diately began remodelling liis army after the Prussian 
fashion, shocking his subjects by his ostentatious 
assumption of manners and sentiments discordant to 
the national prejudices. 

A revolution broke out, headed by his consort; 
he was seized, hurried to prison, and there murdered. 
Sophia Augusta, daughter of the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, had been married to Peter as a matter of state 
policy; but little love had been lost between them. 
Notoriously on bad terms, she had been threatened 
with arrest by her husband. She had contrived to 
w in the popular sentiment, and the conspirators 
placed her on the throne by the title of Catherine IT 
that being the name by which she had been received 
into the Greek Church. 

This most able, ambitious, and unscrupulous 
princess, by her astute and energetic policy, 
augmented enormously the power and territory of the 
empire. Two prolonged and sanguinary wars with 
Turkey, the first of which ended in the Treaty of 
Kainardji in 1774, and the second in the Treaty of 
Jassy in 1792, resulted in the conquest and final 
annexation of the whole of the Crimea, and in the 
advance of the limits of the empire to the Dniester. 
In the second of these wars Russia had Austria for 
an ally. During its course occurred the terrible sie<*e 
of Ismail.* The Russian General Suvorof was com¬ 
manded by Prince Potemkin to “ take Ismail, what- 

* Ismail, a town in Bessarabia, on the Kilia mouth of the 
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ever be the cost.” Suvorof took it by storm ; the loss 
on the part of the assailants was extremely heavy, 
whilst between 30,000 and 40.000 men perished in 
its defence, without counting the thousands of old 
men, women, and children who were slaughtered 
during the sack and destruction of the city. During 
these wars, Russian fleets appeared both in the Black 
Sea, and also, for the first time, in the Mediterranean. 

A war between Russia and Sweden, lasting from 
1787 to 1790, was terminated by the peace of 
Warela, which restored as nearly as possible between 
the two countries the status quo ante helium. 

In the most unscrupulous of all her schemes of 
aggrandisement, the partition of Poland, Catherine 
had for her confederates the monarchs of Austria and 

Prussia. 

In 1772, by a treaty between Catherine, Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and Frederick the Great, a large 
portion of Poland was seized and divided between the 
three powers. Maria Theresa is said to have had 
scruples of conscience on the subject, and did not ratify 
the arrangement until her mind had been relieved by 
the approval of the Pope. In 1793 Catherine and 
King William II. of Prussia seized and annexed still 
larger portions of Polish territory. In 179") a final 
partition took place of all that was left of hapless 
Poland between Catherine, William II. of Prussia, 
and the Emperor Franz II. The last king, Stanislaus, 
was forced to abdicate, and died at St. Petersbuigh 
in 1798. 

The extinction of the independence of Poland was 
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not accomplished without a prolonged struggle, the 
principal leader of the Poles being the hero Tadeusz 
Kosciusko. The history of this able, gallant and 
disinterested patriot is worthy of study by all who 
admire the struggles of brave men against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds in the defence of their country. 

The spoils of Poland were divided as follows :— 




Russia. 

Prussia. 

Austria. 

First partition 

1772 

42,000 

13,000 

27,000 

Second do. 

1793 

96,000 

22,000 

none 

Third do. 

1795 

43,000 

21,000 

18,000 

Square miles 

181,000 

56,000 

45,000 


It may not be out of place here to remark that 
this distribution was altered after the Napoleonic wars. 
The Treaty of Vienna gave to Russia 220,500; to 
Prussia 20,000; and to Austria 35,500 square miles. 

Included in this vast accession of territory to 
Russia was the Baltic province of Courland, with its 
two ports, Windau and Libau. 

Catherine’s ambition was not yet satiated ; she was 
actively engaged in schemes for an attack upon 
Constantinople, for a war with Persia, and even, it is 
said, for an overland attack upon India. A few 
months more would have seen her armies march to an 
attack upon revolutionary France. But it was then 
that our poet Coleridge sang :— 

i{ I marked Ambition in his war array I 
I heard the mailed monarch’s troublous cry; 

Ah, wherefore does the northern conqueress stay P 
Groans not her chariot on its onward way ? f% 
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A still mightier monarch, Death, suddenly laid his 
hand upon the Semiramis of the north, and arrested 
her plans of conquest. She died of an apoplectic fit 
in November, 1796. 

Paul , son of Catherine and of Peter III., succeeded 
his mother in the forty-third year of his age. The 
French revolution had broken out; Louis XVI. and 
his queen, Marie Antoinette, had been executed, and 
♦ he principal powers of Europe had formed a coalition 
against France. 

Paul joined the coalition, and sent an army under 
the veteran Suvorof into Italy, another force into 
Switzerland, a third to join the English forces under 
the Duke of York, in Holland, whilst a fourth 
expedition embarked and sailed to the Mediterranean. 
The Mediterranean expedition captured the French 
garrisons of the Ionian Isles, and Suvorof gained some 
splendid victories over the French in Italy; but in 
Switzerland and Holland the results were less fortunate. 
Paul suddenly changed his line of politics, recalled 
Suvorof and all his troops, and withdrew from the 
coalition. He now conceived a violent admiration 
for Napoleon, whose brilliant career had at this time 
conducted him to the position of ruler of the French, 
under the title of First Consul. Paul was preparing 
to threw himself into the arms of Napoleon in the 
same way that his father had become a violent partisan 
of Frederick the Great. As a natural consequence, he 
took an antipathy to liis late ally, England, recalled 
his ambassador from London, seized all the English 
vessels at Revel and St. Petersburg!!, and prohibited 
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all commerce between tlie two countries. A war 
witli England was imminent. Paul had become 
unpopular with the army and with his Court by his 
capricious and fickle behaviour, and by his increasing 
tyranny. A conspiracy was formed in the Russian 
Court for the purpose of compelling him to abdicate. 
He refused to sign the act of abdication, and resisted 
the attempt to arrest him. In the scuffle he was over¬ 
powered and strangled, during the night of the 23rd 
March, 1801. 

Paul left four sons—Alexander, Constantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael. The eldest son ascended the 
throne, under the title of Alexander I. 

Alexander commenced his reign by renewing the 
friendship with England. In 1804 Napoleon was 
proclaimed Emperor of the French. In the following 
year Alexander entered into an alliance with Austria, 
joining her against France, and sharing with her the 
defeat of Austerlitz. In 180G he commenced a war 
with Turkey, which lasted until 1812. Its result 
was the Treaty of Bucharest and the annexation to 
Russia of the province of Bessarabia, the strip of 
territory lying between the Dniester and the Pruth. 
During 1806 Russia had to enter into a closer 
grapple with the new autocrat of Europe. Napoleon 
had shattered the military power of Austria and of 
Prussia, and after Jena the tide of war rolled towards 
the frontiers of Russia. Three bloody and stoutly- 
contested battles between the French and the Russians, 
—Pultusk (December, 1806), Eylau (February, 1807),' 
and Friedland (June, 1807)—all fought in the same 
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district, tlie neighbourhood of Konigsburgh, proved 
that Napoleon was meeting with a stern and tenacious 
resistance. The French claim all three of these 
battles as victories, but in the two first the French 
eagles were undoubtedly checked. Eylau was a 
Russian victory, but at Friedland Napoleon was 
triumphant. The famous Treaty of Tilsit was signed 
upon a raft on the river Niemen, where the des¬ 
cendant of Rurik met and fraternised with the 
Corsican soldier of fortune. 

Alexander, in furtherance of the projects of his 
new alliance, made war with England and Sweden. 
He reaped his harvest from the latter power, seizing 
the whole of her remaining possessions in Finland, 
together with East Bothnia and Aland, and these 
acquisitions were confirmed to Russia by the Treaty 
of Frederiksham (1809). Against England Alexander 
was less successful. He sent a fleet to assist 
Napoleon on the Portuguese coast, which fleet was 
captured by the British. His efforts to carry one 
Napoleon’s system of the continental blockade against 
English commerce caused much misery to his subjects, 
by depriving them of their best market for their 
exportable produce. The alliance with France became 
as irksome to Alexander as it was unpopular with his 
people. Very soon the rigorous maintenance of this 
blockade became impossible; hence mutual recrimina¬ 
tions between the allies. Each prepared for a mortal 
duel. 

Russia made peace with Turkey, England, and 
Sweden. In May, 1812, Napoleon declared war 
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against Alexander, and the “ Grande Arniee ” marc hed 
for the Russian frontier. Besides the French troops, 
there were Austrians, Prussians, Germans of various 
principalities, Poles, Italians,Dutchmen, and Spaniards, 
all marching under the orders of the great leader. 
The vast array numbered over half a million of men; 
a recent French writer, Rambaud, gives the roll-call 
as 678,000. Upon his arrival in Poland, Napoleon 
was received with great enthusiasm, but his innate 
selfishness caused him to miss the most splendid 
opportunity of consolidating his empire. Had lie 
then constituted a great and powerful kingdom of 
Poland, lie would probably have erected in central 
Europe such a buttress for his political power as 
might have assured him against any future European 
coalitions. His enormous host had hardly become 
engaged in the swamps and forests of Lithuania when 
symptoms of disorganisation became apparent. The 
Russians retired before him, removing or destroying 
all provisions and forage ; nevertheless, several partial 
engagements took place as the French armies marched 
from Wilna and from Mohilev towards Smolensk. 
At Smolensk there was severe fighting. The French 
armies wasted away as they advanced, partly from 
slaughter, partly from disease and scarcity of pro 
visions, whilst the ubiquitous Cossacks swarmed 
around their flanks and rear, harassed them on the 
march, and intercepted their convoys. Smolensk was 
burned, and the French pursued their march towards 
Moscow. 

At Borodino the Russians stood at bay, and 
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disputed the passage. On the 7th September, 1812, 
after several days’ preliminary skirmishing, was fought 
the great battle of Borodino, or of the Moskova. It 
resulted in a victory for Napoleon, inasmuch as it left 
open to him the road to Moscow, but it was bought 
at such a cost as to cripple his army, and render 
it inadequate for the gigantic task which he had 
undertaken. It is recorded that 30,000 of the French 
army and 40,000 Russians were left on the field. 
At every day’s march Napoleon's difficulties in¬ 
creased, and his communications became more dis¬ 
organised. On the 14th September he entered 
Moscow, hoping to establish himself there and await 
reinforcements. 

But the turning-point of his career had been 
passed. Two days after his arrival Moscow was in 
flames, and nearly the whole of the city was destroyed. 
The French army stayed for five weeks within the 
walls; they lacked everything—shelter, provisions, 
forage—and the winter season was fast approaching. 
On the 19th October Moscow was evacuated; the 
“ Grande Armee ” was reduced by this time to 
120,000 men. The retreat was a continued series 
of horrible catastrophes. The winter set in early, 
and with unusual severity. Napoleon, with his 
diminishing and famished troops, fought his way 
through the ever-increasing hosts of the Russians. 
By the middle of November he had passed through 
Smolensk, his army reduced to 40,000 combatants. 
On the banks of the Beresina the Russians awaited 
him, and finally crushed all that remained of the 
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“ Grande Armee ” as an aggressive force. The 
massacre of those terrible days, 26th and 27th 
of November, has been described too frequently to 
require repetition : the Russian artillery playing upon 
crowds of fugitives crossing the river upon two narrow 
bridges, one of which gave way beneath the mass of 
human suffering, and precipitated it into the ice- 
encumbered river. Napoleon, abandoning to their 
fate the small residue of that magnifieeut army which 
had followed him across the Niemen five months 
before, set out for Paris, where he arrived on the 
18th December, and immediately commenced raising 
fresh levies of men from the almost exhausted male 
population of his empire. 

But the whole of Europe rose against him. 
During the campaign of 1813 the Russians took a 
prominent part, and at the battle of Leipsic the 
Emperor Alexander displayed signal marks of valour 
under the fire of the enemy. This great battle, called 
the Battle of the Nations, lasted four days—16th to 
19th October. Russians, Austrians, Prussians, and 
Swedes were arrayed against the French, who were 
abandoned by their forced allies, the Saxons. The 
defeat of Napoleon was overwhelming, and the allies 
pursued him into France. His last campaign in the 
defence of French soil was perhaps the most brilliant 
of all his strategical achievements ; but he was driven 
back from province to province, until the allies entered 
Paris, the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia at their head. In the meantime the English, 
under Wellington, drove the French out of the 
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lbeiian peninsula, followed, them into Prance, and 
finally defeated Marshal Soult at Toulouse, on lOtli 
April, 1814. Napoleon abdicated on the 4th April, 
and was removed to Elba. 

After the hundred days, and the final defeat of 
Napoleon at "Waterloo, in which battle the Russians 
did not take part, Alexander and his army again 
entered Paris. At the Congress of Vienna a larger 
share of Poland was accorded to Russia, and her 
conquest of Finland was confirmed, Sweden being 
recompensed by the annexation of Norway, which had 
hitherto belonged to Denmark. 

Russia emerged from the desperate contest with a 
military and political position so greatly enhanced as 
to give her almost a preponderance in the councils of 
Europe. 

During this great European struggle, a war, 
languidly conducted, had continued between Russia 
and Persia from 1804 to 1813. Its result was the 
surrender by Persia to Russia of all claims over 
Georgia and nearly the whole of the Caucasian 
provinces. 

At the commencement of his reign Alexander 
evinced those liberal tendencies which were, no doubt, 
the true bent of his nature; and, amongst other 
reforms, he took some steps towards preparing the 
way for the emancipation of the serfs. But the 
latter part of his life was embittered by doubts 
and suspicions ; the machinations of secret societies 
shook his faith in political progress, and he began 
to believe that his subjects were ungrateful for 
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the services which lie had rendered to them and to 
Europe. 

He died at Taganrog, on the Sea of Azof, in 

1825. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS TO THE PRESENT 

TIME, 1825-1882. 

Renunciation by the Grand Duke Constantine—Accession of 
Nicholas —Military Riots—War with Persia—The Sultan 
Mahmoud II.—War with Turkey—Treaty of Adrianoplc— 
Insurrection in Poland—Nicholas assists Mahmoud against 
Mehemet Ali—Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi—Nicholas assists 
the Emperor of Austria against the Hungarians—The 
Crimean War—Campaigns in Europe and Asia—Austrian 
Occupation of the Principalities —Siege of Sebastopol—Death 
of Nicholas —Alexander //.—Peace with the Western Powers 
and Turkey—Treaty of Paris—Emancipation of the Serfs— 
Subjugation of the Caucasus—Extension of Dominion in 
Asia—The Bulgarian Atrocities—War with Turkey—Cam¬ 
paign in Asia—Advance across the Danube—Siege of Plevna 

—Treaty of San Stefano—Congress and Treaty of Berlin_ 

Dismemberment of Turkey—Assassination of the Emperor 
Accession of Alexander III. 

Upon the death of Alexander I. it was most 
commonly supposed .that his eldest surviving brother, 
Constantine, who was at that time at Warsaw, would 
succeed to the throne, and the third brother, the 
Crand Duke Nicholas, who was then at St. Peters¬ 
burg, took the oath of allegiance to Constantine. 
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But the Empress-Mother Maria, and the Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, declared that, by the command of 
the late emperor, and in accordance with an act of 
renunciation on the part of the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine, the throne devolved to Nicholas. 

Nicholas, however, refused the crown until the 
act of renunciation was confirmed by Constantine, 
who again formally relinquished his rights of succes¬ 
sion in favour of Nicholas and his heirs. A formid¬ 
able military conspiracy broke out, and Nicholas I. 
mounted the throne amidst the thunder ot the 
cannon with which he crushed in the streets ot 
St. Petersburgh the armed resistance to his acces¬ 
sion. 

The reign of Nicholas was sternly reactionary. 
All liberal tendencies in politics were discouraged 
and repressed, and the Tsar was evidently con¬ 
scientiously persuaded that it was his primary duty 
to become the foe of revolution, both at home and 

abroad. 

In 1826 Nicholas was at war with Persia, from 
whom he obtained the cession of Erivan and 
Naliituvan. 

At this time the throne of Turkey was occupied 
by one of the ablest, the most manly, and the most 
energetic of the princes of the race of Otliman who 
had appeared during several generations. The Sultan 
Mahmoud II. was, like Peter the Great, a reformer 
both of the army and of the civil administration. 
But Mahmoud’s good fortune was not equal to that ot 
Peter, and a series of disasters destroyed what wa3 
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probably the last opportunity which Time, the 
remover of decaying organisms, could afford for 
the revival of the vital powers of the Turkish 
empire. 

A great insurrection had broken out in Greece, 
but was gradually being subdued. It was impossible 
for the great powers of Europe to remain deaf to the 
cry of despair which arose from the Greeks, amidst 
the atrocities which appear to be inseparable from the 
dealings of Turkey with revolted subjects. The 
remonstrances of England, France, and Russia were 
backed up by the appearance in Turkish waters of a 
combined squadron of the ships of the three nations. 
The stubbornness of the Turks and the obstinacy of 
their admirals led to the naval battle of Navarino, in 
which the fleets of the allies entirely destroyed the 
navies of Turkey and Egypt (20tli October, 1827). 
The insurrection spread, and, by the intervention of 

the powers, a part of Greece was erected into a 
separate kingdom in 1829. 

Meantime, in 1828, the Emperor Nicholas de¬ 
clared war against Turkey. The Russians at first 
sustained heavy losses in Europe, although more 
successful in Asia, and Moltke has pronounced the 
results of the first year’s campaign to have been ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. But in the second year the fate of 
the war was decided by the audacious genius of the 
Russian General Diebitch, who, with a comparatively 
small force, and almost in the presence of superior 
arimes of the Turks, broke through the passes of the 
Balkan Mountains and seized Adrianople. All was 

K 
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consternation at Constantinople, where the Sultan 
was quite unaware of the weakness of the invading 
forces. From the head-quarters of his small army, 
enfeebled as it was by the ravages of dysentery and 
plague, Diebitch dictated terms of peace to the 
Porte. By the Treaty of Adrianople Russia gained 
three fortresses and an extension of territory on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea, a further strip of 
territory on the left bank of the Danube, and the 
protectorate over the principalities of Moldavia and 

Wallachia. 

An insurrection of the Poles in 1S30-1 was 
extinguished with much bloodshed, and the separate 
constitution which had been granted to Poland by the 

Treaty of Vienna was suppressed. 

The Sultan Mahmoud had in the meantime been 
contending with a series of insurrections in various 
parts of his dominions, the most formidable of which, 
that of Meheinet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, threatened to 
subvert his throne and dynasty. In his extremity, 
Mahmoud applied for help to his old enemy, Russia. 
Russian fleet was immediately despatched to his assist¬ 
ance, in February, 1833, and 18,000 Russian troops 
were landed near the mouth of the Bosphorus. The 
triumphant advance upon Constantinople of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the able son and general of Mehemet All, was 
arrested, and a compulsory reconciliation was nego¬ 
tiated by the great powers between the Sultan and 
his too-powerful vassal. The price paid to Russia for 
this timely aid was the Treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi, 
by which Turkey engaged that, whenever so requested 
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l>y the Tsars, she would close the Straits of the 
Dardanelles against the armed vessels of all nations 
except those of Russia. 

In 1848 a wave of revolution broke over Europe, 
beginning with the dethronement of Louis Philippe, 
and spreading through Italy, Prussia, Austria, and 
Hungary. In 1849 the Emperor Nicholas assisted 
the Emperor of Austria with a powerful army, and 
entirely crushed the revolutionary forces in Hungary, 
which country had declared its independence. Russian 
politicians complain that Austria lias shown herself 
ungrateful for this assistance. 

In the year 1853 an apparently insignificant 
quarrel between the priests of the Greek and Latin 
rites, respecting the keys of a church at Bethlehem, 
resulted in the great war which is known in 
history as the Crimean war. The conduct of the 
Porte had been prudent and conciliatory, and she had 
done all in her power to reconcile the conflicting 
pretensions. But when Russia demanded the exclu¬ 
sive position of a protectorate over all the Christians 
of the Turkish empire, the Sultan refused so 
extravagant a claim. The Russian ambassador there¬ 
upon abruptly left Constantinople, and, in the month 
of July, Is icholas sent his armies across the Pruth, 
and took possession of the principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia as a “material guarantee.” 

The Sultan demanded the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, and, upon being refused, declared war 
against Russia on the 1st October. The war com¬ 
menced with Turkish successes, the Turks crossing 
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the Danube, and gaining victories over the Russians 
at Oltenitza and Citate. 

That the attack upon Turkey was premeditated 
by Nicholas is proved by his conversations with Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, the English ambassador at 
St. Petersburg!!; and although the English Cabinet 
promptly declined all participation in arrangements 
for dividing the “sick man’s” inheritance, they have 
been accused of “drifting into a war” from a want of 
proper firmness in not giving the Russian emperor 
timely warning as to what would be considered by 
England a casus belli. 

Since the Turks had first “ encamped in Europe,” 
they had been most commonly regarded as the enemies 
of Christendom. They had been incessantly engaged 
in subjecting by brute force province after province of 
Christian Europe, until the sloth and incapacity of 
their Sultans had allowed the whole machinery of 
government to fall into decay j thereafter the Chiistian 
nations had been as incessantly engaged in wresting 
back again province after province from their 
dominion. The French had, indeed, since the time of 
Louis XIV., coquetted with Turkey whenever they 
required an ally to create a diversion in the course 
of their wars with Austria or with Russia, but 
no power had ever yet interfered to prevent the 
dominions of the Sultan from being dismembered. 
The “ integrity of the Turkish empire ” was a new 
doctrine, and it is believed by many that the Tsar 
was not made aware that by attacking Turkey he 
would incur the hostility of the western powers, or 
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at all events of England, until he had gone too far 
to retreat. 

In the month of September, 1853, the English 
and French fleets anchored in Besika Bay. In 
November the complete destruction of the small 
Turkish fleet at Sinope by a powerful Russian 
squadron greatly excited public feeling in England. 
The combined fleets entered the Black Sea, and in 
March, 1854, war with Russia was declared by both 
England and France. The Russians were repulsed 
by the Turks at Silistria, and recrossed the Danube, 
when Austria, without declaring war, announced her 
intention of occupying Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The Russian troops made way for the Austrian army, 
which continued to hold the principalities until after 
the termination of the war. 

The Austrian occupation put an end to the 
fighting in European Turkey, but the war between 
the Turks and the Russians was carried on with 
varying success in the Asiatic border provinces. The 
western powers, after some military demonstrations at 
Gallipoli, at Varna, and in the Dobrudscha, undertook 
the invasion of the Crimea, assisted by a small army 
from the little state of Sardinia, and by a contingent 
of Turkish troops. Their objective was Sebastopol, 
the great arsenal and dockyard of the Russians in the 
Black Sea. A landing was effected at Eupatoria, and 
after the victory of the Alma, on the 20tli September, 
1854, the allies proceeded to besiege Sebastopol.’ 
Their fleets gave them the command of the Black 
Sea, the Russian fleet having been driven into the 
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harbour of Sebastopol, where it was sunk, in order 
to prevent its capture. 

The siege was of a character without precedent in 
history. At first the defences of the city were so 
incomplete that it is now believed that it could have 
been carried by a coup de main if it had been attacked 
immediately after the battle of the Alma. If so, the 
opportunity was lost. The genius of General Todleben 
supplemented the fortifications by improvised earth¬ 
works, which long resisted the attacks of the allies* 
and the success of these earthworks inaugurated a 
new system of defensive warfare. 

The besieging armies were not sufficient in 
numbers to invest the city, and Sebastopol continued 
to receive supplies and reinforcements by land. The 
anomaly was witnessed of a city being besieged by 
armies smaller in number than the army of defence. 
The siege lasted for nearly twelve months, during 
which several pitched battles were fought outside 
the walls by the contending hosts. The battles of 
Balaclava (25th October, 1854), Inkerman (5tli 
November), and Eupatoria (17tli February, 1855), 
will long linger in the memories of the English people. 

The° British nation, who watched the struggle 
with intense interest, became aware, with grief and 
shame, that our military administration was inefficient, 
and that our brave soldiers were exposed not only to 
the fire of the enemy, and the effects of a severe 
winter in a rigorous climate, but that their sufleiings 
were increased and intensified by the collapse of t ie 
commissariat and transport service. The abundant 
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stores supplied by a wealthy and generous nation 
were not made adequately available for the needs of 
our suffering troops, and the word “Balaclava” became 
f a synonym for wasteful and incompetent confusion. 

The storm of indignation which had been gathering 
in England broke upon the heads of the Ministry 
upon the meeting of Parliament in the spring of 1855. 
The “ Ministry of all the talents ” was swept away, 
and Lord Palmerston was entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration. 

On the Russian side, the Emperor was bitterly 
disappointed at the check which his policy had 
received, and mortified at the fact that all his mighty 
hosts could not succeed in expelling the small army 
which braved him in a corner of his empire where 
he most desired to maintain his prestige. The 
resources of Russia were strained to the uttermost in 
keeping up continual reinforcements of troops and 
supplies, not only to the Crimea, but also to every point 
where the ubiquitous fleets of England and France 
threatened a vulnerable joint in the armour of that vast 
empire. Odessa and the Baltic ports were blockaded. 
The export commerce of Russia, on which she is so 
largely dependent, was almost entirely suspended. 

On the 2nd March, 1855, the Emperor Nicholas 
breathed liis last, succumbing, it is believed, to the 
effects of mental anxiety as much as to the rigours of 
a severe winter which he had imprudently encountered. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander II., 
soon after whose accession negociations for peace were 
commenced, which did not come to a fruitful issue until 
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nearly twelve months later. In the meantime the siege 
of Sebastopol was pushed on with vigour, and on the 
9th September the great fortress was stormed by the 
allies. In Asia, the city of Kars fell before the 
Russian arms on the 29tli September, after a tenacious 
and gallant resistance with which the name of 
Fenwick Williams will be for ever associated. The 
war was ended by the Treaty of Paris (30th March, 
1856). By this Treaty, Russia gave up Bessarabia, 
and all right to a protectorate over Moldavia and 
Wallacliia, which principalities were for the future to 
elect their own hospodars under the suzerainty of 
the Porte. Russia likewise consented to the neu¬ 
tralisation of the Black Sea, by which she was 
precluded from having arsenals on its shores, whilst 
neither Russia nor Turkey were to have warlike 
navies upon its waters. The fortifications of Sebas¬ 
topol were destroyed. 

The name of Alexander II. has been rendered 
illustrious by an act surpassing in grandeur the 
achievements of most of the sovereigns whose deeds 
have been recorded in history. In 1861 all the serfs 
throughout the empire were liberated. It is the 
fashion amongst extreme democrats to call this eman¬ 
cipation a sham. This assertion is as unfair as it is 
inexact. The liberation of the serfs is a great and 
beneficent reality, accomplished at a considerable 
sacrifice of the interests of the higher classes for the 
good of the mass of the population. # 

* For details respecting the village Mix*, and the emancipation 
of the serfs, ride chap, ii. 
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The emancipation edicts were followed by the 
establishment of elective district assemblies for the 
management of local interests. In 18G3 the brutal 
punishment of the knout was finally abolished. 

The subjugation of the warlike tribes of the 
Caucasus had engaged the unceasing efforts of the 
Emperor Nicholas; it was completely accomplished 
by Alexander II., and one of the greatest obstacles 
to the extension of Russian power in Asia was thus 
removed. The annexation of fresh territory in Asia, 
which had been previously extensive, was now pro¬ 
ceeded with by still more rapid strides. The Russian 
boundary in 183G did not touch the eastern coast of 
the Caspian, and was far north of the Sea of Aral. 
At the present time the whole eastern coast of the 
Caspian belongs to Russia ; the Sea of Aral is entirely 
a Russian lake, whilst to the east the frontier touches 
Khiva and Bokhara, and embraces Khokand * The 
more recent subjugation of theTekke Turcomans and 
the annexation of the oasis of the Akhel Tekkcs 
brings the Russian outposts within a measurable 
distance of Merv, on the direct strategic route to 

In 1870 Russia formally announced to Europe 
that she should no longer consider as binding upon 
her the clause in the Treaty of Paris which presented 
her from possessing fleets and arsenals on L Black 

The incidents connected with the last war between 

acco^Iy it Un,aby ’ 8 “ 1Hd « 10 Khiva,” and the maps which 
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Russia and Turkey must be fresh in the memory of 
inv readers. In the summer of 1875 an insurrection 
against the Turkish rule broke out in Herzegovina, 
and spread to the neighbouring provinces. After some 
months’ delay, the principalities of Servia and Monte¬ 
negro, who had been assisting the insurgents, declared 
war against Turkey. The Servians were being 
worsted in the struggle, spite of the aid of a 
large number of Russian volunteers, when in May, 
1876, occurred the horrible massacres by the Turks 


of an unarmed Christian population of men, women, 
and children which received the name of the “ Bul¬ 
garian atrocities.” 

The news of these atrocities caused an immense 
excitement in England. In Russia this feeling was 
intensified by the affinities of race and creed. The 
details were so ghastly, and revealed such a deplorable 
condition of barbarous misgovcrnment, that energetic 
representations were addressed to the Porte by all the 
great powers, and a Conference assembled at Con¬ 
stantinople, at which England, Russia, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy were represented. 

After many meetings with the Turkish Ministers, 
the Conference finally agreed with unanimity upon 
conditions of reform and concessions to the C irls ^ n 
populations. The Porte promptly, and with little 
ceremony, on the 20tli January, 1877, rejected these 
proposals, whereupon the great powers recalled then 
ambassadors. A protocol, signed m London on e 
31st March by all the powers, met with the same 

rejection by the Sultan. 
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It is believed that the Emperor Alexander had 
been sincerely desirous to avert hostilities, but the 
national feeling in Russia became too strong for further 
resistance on the part of the sovereign. On the 24th 
April Russia declared war with the Porte, and hosti¬ 
lities at once commenced on the Asiatic frontier. In 
Europe the Russians made a convention with Rouma- 
nia, which Principality declared its independence of 
Turkey, and in June the Russians crossed the Danube 
and entered Bulgaria, where the Tsar in person joined 
the army. The Turks neither resisted the occupation 
of Roumania, nor did they effectually oppose the 
passage of the Danube, and by the end of July a 
small Russian force had actually crossed the Balkans. 
But the aspect of the campaign was changed for a 
time by the energy of Osman Pasha, who, after 
inflicting a repulse upon General Krudener, threw 
himself into Plevna, an open town, which he rapidly 
intrenched, and held against the invading armies. 
The Russian advance was stopped, and the force 
beyond the Balkans receded, and intrenched itself in 
the Sliipka Pass, where it was besieged by the Turks. 
For nearly five months the struggle continued on 
these lines, the Russians and Roumanians hurling con¬ 
tinued attacks upon Plevna, which not even the 
heroism of General Skobeleff could render successful 
against the gallant resistance of Osman. Finally, the 
place was completely invested, Osman’s provisions 
were exhausted, and on the 10th December he 
attempted to break his way through the lines of the 
enemy, but was overwhelmed and forced to capitulate 
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with his 30,000 men, he himself being wounded in 
the action. A force of SO,000 Russians and 
Roumanians was now set at liberty; the Balkans 
were broken through, and the road to Constantinople 
was open. In the meantime, the war in Asia, after 
many vicissitudes, had resulted also in favour of the 
Russians; Mukthar Pasha had been defeated, 
Ardahan and Kars had fallen, and Erzeroum was 
invested. 

In Europe, the Russians on the 3rd January took 
Sofia, and advanced until they were close to Gallipoli. 
The British fleet, which had been for some time at 
Besika Bay, entered the Dardanelles on the 25th. 
About the same time an armistice was signed between 
the Russians and the Turks, which led to the Treaty of 


San Stefano, signed in the month of March. 

This treaty was not satisfactory to the other 
powers of Europe. It would have created a large and 
powerful state, under Sclavonic influence, with exten¬ 
sive coast lines on the Euxine and the ^Egean. and 
extending to within a close proximity to the 
Adriatic; and it was argued that such an arrange¬ 
ment would be fatal to the development of the 


other races of the Balkan peninsula, and more 
especially so to the Greek nation. An insurrection of 
the Greek population broke out in Thessaly, whilst, as 
measures of precaution, the English Government called 
out the reserves and brought Indian troops toganison 


Malta. . 

Fortunately the points at issue were amicably 

settled by a Congress of the great powers, which met 
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at Berlin. The Treaty of San Stefa no was superseded, 
with the consent of Russia, by the Treaty of Berlin, 
which was signed on the 13th July, 1878. Russia 
recovered the province of Bessarabia, which she had 
ceded by the Treaty of Paris, compensation being 
given to Roumania by a cession of territory in the 
Dobrudscha, at the expense of Turkey. Russia like¬ 
wise received an important accession of territory in 
Armenia, including Kars and Batoum. Roumania 
was declared independent of Turkey, and its prince 
has subsequently (1881) assumed the rank of kin- 
under the title of Charles I. 


Servia was also declared independent, and received 
from Turkey an addition of about 4,250 square miles 
with a population of 316,000 souls.* Recently this 
State has followed the example of Roumania, its 
prince having taken the title of King Milan T 
Austria took possession of the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, with a territory of 24,247 square 

miles and a population of 1,212,000. 1 

Two fresh principalities were created. Bulgaria 
north ot the Balkans, has an hereditary prince, subject 
to the suzerainty of the Porte, with an area of 24,360 
square miles, and a population of 1,859,000. Eastern 
Eoitmelia, south of the Balkans, is now an autonomous 
pi ON nice, with a Christian governor-general appointed 

it,, 1S ' S0 ° *>"“ " a “ - 

By a separate convention, England, with the con- 

^w:^B^ ,ns m,mbers are a. 
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sent of the Porte, took possession of the island of 
Cyprus. The recommendations of the Congress as 
regards Montenegro and Greece were not carried out 

O O 

without considerable modifications, nor until after 
extreme pressure had been brought to bear upon the 
Porte. The fleets of the great powers made a demon¬ 
stration at Dulcigno, and the Greek army was mobilised. 
Recently these two questions have also been arranged, 
and both Montenegro and Greece have received ad¬ 
ditions to their territories. 

As direct consequences of this war, Turkey, in 
addition to her losses in Asia, has been deprived of 
more than half of her European possessions. 

The crime of the 13th March, 1881, deprived 
Russia of one of the most amiable and well-meaning 
of all her long line of sovereigns, whose influence had 
been most potent in promoting her welfare and pro¬ 
gress. It is known that he had just given his approval 
to fresh measures of constitutional reform, which his 
death prevented from being carried into execution. 
It is probable that Alexander II., the emancipator 
of the serfs, and the victim of a political sect 
which does not represent the great voice of the nation, 
will be regarded by posterity as a martyr to the cause 
of the people. Of his present Majesty, Alexander III., 
may it be permitted to record the hope that he may 
be enabled largely to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of his vast empire, and to maintain friom y 
and cordial relations with the whole brotherhood of 
civilised nations. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE EMPIRE, AND DESCRIPTION 

OF ITS COMPONENT ELEMENTS. 

Extent of Territory—Diversity of Races and Sympathies—Popula¬ 
tion—“ Great Russia” the Centre of Gravity of the Empire 
—Its Extent—Homogeneity of its Population—Its Political 
Sympathies—The Nihilists—Religion of the Great Russians— 
Origin of the Race—Little Russians—White Russians—An¬ 
nexations by the various Sovereigns from Ivan the Great to 
Alexander II. 

The present condition of the Russian empire is so 

vast a subject that in a slight sketch like the present 

one it is necessary to confine the description to the 
most clearly-marked lines, without attempting to enter 
into too much detail; and I cannot too strongly 
recommend my kind reader to look at a map of the 
eastern hemisphere before he attempts to follow me. 

There it lies before you, this great empire, in 
one unbroken continuity of territory from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. It occupies the whole of 
northern Europe and northern Asia, with the 
single exception of the Scandinavian peninsula 
Its various shores are washed by the Arctic Ocean 

T al *, 1C ’ c . Black Sea ’ the Cas P ian . Sea of 
Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, and the Behring Straits 

In order to realise the great extent of that portion of 
the globe over which stretches the sceptre of the 
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Tsars, it is well to remember that an overland route 
from England to America vid Russia, with only 
seventy miles of intervening sea-passage (twenty at 
Calais and fifty at Behring’s Straits) is geographically 
possible, and by no means impracticable to hardy 
travellers. 

As you contemplate its magnitude, it dwarfs by 
comparison of bulk all the other empires of the world, 
whether ancient or modern. According to recent 
estimates its area embraces over 8£ million square 
miles, being one-seventh part of the land of the whole 
globe, or one twenty-sixth part of its whole surface, land 
and water included.* Sclavonic in its origin, it has 
acquired territory at the expense of every nationality 
with whose borders its own are at present conterminous 

_from Swedes, Lappsand Finns, Esthonians, Livonians, 

Germans, Poles and Czechs, Cossacks, Bulgarians and 
Roumanians, Persians, Turks, Tartars, Turcomans, 
Chinese, and savage tribes innumerable. From all 
these nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and peoples 
has territory been taken to swell this vast empire. 
Its present population, although enormous in the 
aggregate, amounting to 85,426,142 souls, is not in 
proportion to its area; but it possesses in central 
Asia and elsewhere enormous tracts of country whic , 
although at present depopidated, did at one time 
support large populations, and which are capa e o 
being again settled, whilst in Siberia there are many 
large districts with soil sufficiently fertile to invite 
an extensive system of colonisation. And in ordei t< 

* “ Statesman's Year Book 9J for 1881. 
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estimate the future of Russia, it is necessary tc 
remember that the Russian Sclavs are a colonising 
race within their own borders. 

There is scarcely a topic connected with Russia 
on which the most diverse theories are not con¬ 
tinually broached. It is said, on the one hand, 
that the Russians are united and homogeneous, on 
the other, that they are a chaos of discordant 
nationalities, holding antagonistic opinions, social, 
political, and religious, which must break to pieces 
from utter want of principles of cohesion. Let us 
try to occupy some solid central ground, where our 
judgment may not be washed away by these eddy¬ 
ing currents of opinion. 

The Russian empire of to-day contains Russians 
by race and sentiment, and races which are only 
Russian by annexation. But the Russian element 
was energetic enough to form, and will probably be 
able to maintain, the empire ; it possesses considerable 
powers of assimilation, and force enough to control 
the other races. What, then, is this element of 
nationality, and where is its centre of gravity? It is 
to be found in what is called “ Great Russia .” 

I am not about to enter into a discussion as to the 
origin of races. Ethnographical maps have abounded 
of late years, and they vary most notably, according to 
the political opinions of their authors. ° 

But I agree partially with Mr. W. Hepworth 
Dixon that the centre of gravity of Russian nationality 
is contained within the area between Smolensk and 
Viatka on the one side, and from the Gulf of One^a 
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to the Cossack country of the Don on the other. But 
instead of calling it, as he does, the Russia of Ivan the 
Terrible, I would prefer calling it the Russia of Ivan 
the Great before he conquered Kazan, and adding 
thereto the district of Smolensk. It does not extend 
either to the Baltic or the Black Sea, Within this 
area live the Russians of the Russians. They are 
people speaking the same tongue, possessing a common 
history and tradition, and they have been welded 
together by long centuries of suffering and foreign 
oppression, until delivered by the princes of Moscovy 
from the Tartars and formed into a nation. In Russia 
exists the only survival in Europe of a purely 
autocratic form of government. Indeed, it is doubtfu 
if there ever prevailed in Europe another example ot 
an autocracy so unlimited as that which is wielded by 
the Tsars of all the Russias. Neither is that authority 
overshadowed or diminished, as has been so often the 
case in other countries, by the influence of a powerfu 
aristocracy. The political influence of the nobles, 
such, is not important; the voice of a no > < is n 
potential in the state unless he is also a mvei urn 
official. Under the Emperor is a vast Inerarchy of 
officials, forming a separate and powerful class 
community. They are called “ Tchinovmks because 
they are divided into a number of graduated clas. . 
called “Tobins.” It is by their promotion from one 
“ Tchin ” to another that they become eligible toi 
appointment to more important offices in the state. 

It can hardly be doubted, speaking o 1 10 pure y 
Russian part of the empire, that the agricultural 
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population—the great mass of the people—is docile to 
the Government. They know little, and they care less, 
about abstract politics; but they know that they 
were recently serfs, and that the Tsar Alexander II. 
liberated them. If they were endowed with universal 
suffrage to-morrow, they would probably vote en masse 
for the men whom they thought most likely to obey 
the commands of the Tsar. 

And, in Poland, since the emancipation edicts, it 
must not be forgotten that the great majority of the 
nation have the same paramount reason for preferring 
the rule of the present Tsai’s to the former liberty of 
Poland, which meant unbridled independence for the 
nobles, degrading slavery for the peasant. 

In tin; large towns political excitement is more 
rife, but it is probable that subversive ideas are enter¬ 
tained by only a small minority even of the urban 
population. There is a large and respectable party in 
favour of the gradual introduction of liberal measures ; 
many amongst them, however, think it wisest U> 
develop wherever possible the germs of old Sclavonic 
institutions, rather than in all cases to favour the 
transplantation to Russian soil of the growths of 
western democracy. 

Respecting the Nihilists, 1 crave permission to 
say but little, as I know nothing of them except what 
they are pleased to let the outside world know l,v 
then- published creed and by their doings. The secret 
leaders of the party can scarcely expect that educated 
thmkers will believe this published creed-the creed 
of Bakunin—to be more than a menace; for it 
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cannot be a belief. Condensed, that creed is, “ No 
law ! no religion ! Nihil! There are two lies, God 
and Right, which are to be torn out of the human 
heart: God, invented by the priest, and Right, a 
fiction invented by Might. Freed from these, the 
binding chains called science, civilisation, property, 
marriage, morality, and justice will snap aside like 
threads. Your existence, and that of the surrounding 
world, is due to the conglomeration of atoms, in 
accordance with the laws of gravity and attraction. 
Let your happiness be your only law. You must 
destroy everything which exists in the shape of state 
or social organisation.”* 

Judging, then, from this creed, it would be useless 
to consider the Nihilists according to the usually 
accepted notions of morality, justice, or civilisation. 
These notions are to them anathema ! But it may be , 
at least permitted to us to remark that this creed is 
almost entirely pure dogmatism from beginning to 
end. Its triumph would be. accompanied by a 
survival of the fittest in the shape of brute force 
alone, as its success would necessarily require such a 
moral atmosphere as would destroy all the other 
restraining forces by which the existence of mankind 
in communities is rendered tolerable or even possible 

The Nihilists are generally believed to be a 'eiy 
small body, but extremely well organised, and well 
supplied with money, which they must use lavishly 
The revival of the system of political assassination, 

* Manifesto of Bakunin in 18G8. “ O. K., Russia and 

England ,” p. 256. 
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or, if they will, the infliction of capital punishment 
for divergence of political opinion, more especially 
where the punishment is inflicted by a secret tribunal, 
is a stumbling-block to the lover of liberty. On the 
subject of the popular estimation in which the Nihilists 
are held, Russians are probably the best authorities. 
The lady who writes under the initials “ O. K.” 
believes that they are utterly abhorred by the great 
mass of the people. 

In religion the population of Great Russia it 
held together by a tie of no ordinary character. 
They are, as a rule, a devout people, according to 
their lights, and this light is derived from the tenets 
and teaching of the Greek Church. The Russian 
national feeling is intensified as regards resistance to 
the ideas of western Europe by this common adhe¬ 
rence to the rites of the Eastern Church. 

But amongst themselves this belief is accom¬ 
panied by wide divergences of practice. Side by 
side with the conformers to the Established National 
Church are great masses of nonconformists. 

The greater proportion of these dissenters are 
designated by the term of Raskolniks or dissidents, 
otherwise Starowierzi, or Old Believers. Their sepa¬ 
ration from the Established Church may be dated from 
the reign of the Tsar Alexis, when the Patriarch 
Nikon revised the translations of the Bible and the 
Church Service, and introduced certain innovations 
in the ceremonies of the Church. The alterations in 
themselves appear to have been sensible, and consisted 
principally in the removal of corruptions and in 
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reverting to an older and purer tradition. But N'lUon 
was a man of overbearing disposition, and, backed by 
(be authority of the Tsar, he introduced his reforms 
with so little discretion that great numbers of the 
devout took the alarm, and refused to adopt the new 
ways, which they considered to be heretical. Their 
alarm was further increased by the violent changes 
introduced by Peter the Great, and they believed that 
Antichrist was come, and that the apostolic succession 
in the Greek Church was lost. The descendants ot 
these dissenters are counted by millions; some say 
that they amount, as secret or avowed dissenters, to 
nearly one half of the whole body of the Russian 
Church. They may be classified in two divisions 
those who have no priests, because they belief that tho 
true succession from the apostles is lost, and those 
who have accepted priests ordained by bishops ot the 
t ireek Church from outside of the realm of Russia. 
These dissenters are now tolerated, but in former times 
they have often been persecuted with great severity. 

Besides these dissidents, there is a great numbei 
of sects of smaller importance as regards numbers, 
most of them harmless enthusiasts, but some of them 
of a fanaticism dangerous to public mora s, an w i 
are accordingly treated with more or less sever ty by 
the Government. For a detailed description <rf the 
different sects of Russian dissenters, let me # 

works of Mr. Wallace and Mr. W. Hcpworth D xom 

Such are some of the characteristics of that part 

• Wallace’s “.Russia.” \V. Hcpworth Dixon “luce I'.u^iu, 
vol. L 
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ot the population called Great Russians. They are 
not of unmixed Sclavonic race, but are the result of 
continued migrations, eastward and northward, of a 
population moving from the neighbourhood of Novgo¬ 
rod, and mixing with and absorbing thinly-scattered 
tribes of Finnish or Touranian origin. The Great 
Russians number from 38 to 40 millions, out of the 
85 millions of Russian subjects. In their immediate 
neighbourhood are from 15 to 16 millions of Ruthe- 
nians, or Little Russians, more purely Sclavonic than 
the Great Russians, but denationalised during several 
ages, from having been conquered and annexed to 
Lithuania or Poland. To these, add from 3 to 4 
millions of the inhabitants of White Russia, or Belo- 
Russians, of the neighbourhood of Minsk, Grodno, «fcc., 
and we have a total of 60 millions of souls, who arc 
not only Russian subjects but actually Russians. 

It is around this nucleus, which is sufficiently 
compact in race, language, religion, and common 
traditions to form a homogeneous nationality, that the 
other very numerous and heterogeneous elements of 
the Russian empire have been agglomerated. 

During the long period of their humiliation and 
servitude, the Russians could spread only to the north. 
Europe up to the Arctic Sea was theirs, but on the 
west, and the south, and the east they were hemmed 
in by barriers of steel. But so soon as the Tartars 
were overthrown, and the national unity accomplished, 
from that moment the expansion of territory began, 
and it has never ceased until the present day.* 

* Vide map at end of book. 
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Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible conquered 
and annexed the khanates of Kazan and Astrachan, 
thus adding the lirst instalment of Tartar subjects to 
Russia, and obtaining the first foothold upon the 
Caspian. The latter Tsar also made the first inroad 
upon Siberia. 

Feodor and Boris Godounoff largely increased the 
Siberian territory, the former bringing it south of the 
50th degree of latitude, and the latter carrying it up 
to the Arctic circle. 

Michael Romanoff added a district along the banks 
of the Ural River, with a further coast line on the 
north of the Caspian; also a vast expanse of north¬ 
western Asia, extending from the Yenisei River to 
Behring’s Straits, and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Alexis annexed Little Russia; and the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine, under their Hetman, Bagdau 
Khmelintzky, voluntarily placed themselves and their 
territory under his sceptre. 

Up to this time Russia had no sea-board, either on 
the Baltic or the Black Sea. Peter the Great con¬ 
quered a Baltic coast line, comprising the provinces 
of Viborg, Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, and the islands 
of Dago and Osel, with tlieir indigenous tribes, and 
an added German population, part Lutherans, part 
Roman Catholics. These provinces have given to 
Russia some of her ablest generals and administra¬ 
tors. In Asia, Peter added all the northern shore of 
the Sea of Okhotsk, and the peninsula of Kamschatka. 

The Empress Anna took from Turkey a district 
between the Dnieper and the Bug, in the neighbour- 
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hood of Kherson. In her reign, three hordes of 
Kirghiz Tartars joined the empire, bringing two fresh 
belts of territory—one on the shores of the Caspian, 
and the other in central Asia. 

The Empress Elizabeth took from Sweden a slice 
of Finland. 

Catherine II. took from Turkey the Crimean 
peninsula and the whole of the shores surrounding 
the Sea of Azof. She also, at the expense of Turkey, 
advanced the Russian frontier to the banks of the 
the Dniester. Upon the partition of Poland, she 
took the lion’s share of the territory, including the 
grand duchy of Courland, giving Russia a further 
extension of sea-board on the Baltic. Courland 
brought into the empire a population of which the 
majority are Protestants, the peasants being princi¬ 
pally Letts or Estlionians, whilst the landed pro¬ 
prietors are of German race. The other provinces 
taken from Poland included parts of Lithuania 
wrested from Russia during the time of her weak¬ 
ness, but the larger part of the Polish territory was 
inhabited by a race who, although of Sclavonic 
origin, were Roman Catholic in creed, speaking a 
separate language, and hostile to Russian influences 
and traditions. Catherine’s annexations form a 
broad, continuous belt of territory stretching across 
the whole of Europe, from the Baltic at Libau to the 
Black Sea at Odessa. 

Paul I. annexed the province of Georgia, between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Alexander I. took from Sweden the whole of the 
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remainder of Finland. At the Treaty of Vienna he 
obtained a further extension of territory in Poland. 
From Turkey he took a fresh slip of land beyond the 
Dniester—the province of Bessarabia. On the 
Caspian he annexed additional portions of the coast 
provinces, both on the eastern and the western shores. 
In central Asia he occupied a large additional 
tract of country from the Sea of Aral to Lake 
Balkhash. 

Nicholas took from Persia the provinces of Erivan 
and Nahituvan in Trans-Caucasia, and from Turkey 
nearly all that remained to that power of the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea. After the Crimean war ho 
ceded the Dauubian province of Bessarabia to the new 

state which is now called Ron mania. 

Alexander II. took back this strip of territory, 
for which, under the Treaty of Berlin, Roumania 
received compensation in the Dobrudscha at the 
expense of Turkey. By the same treaty, Alexander 
obtained from Turkey the districts of Kars and 
Batoum, including a further stretch of coast-line on 
the Black Sea. On the Caspian he annexed a large 
province stretching from that sea to the Sea of Aral, 
and absorbing all the remainder of the eastern coast 
of the Caspian. Further to the east, lie inaugurated 
a new departure in central Asia, enclosing the Sea o 
Aral and Lake Balkhash, making the Sir Dana a 
Russian river, absorbing Khokand, and bringing tie 
Russian frontier down to Khiva and Bokhara. I lie 
Chinese province of Kuldja was occupied during the 
time of the Tae Ping rebellion, but has since been 
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given back, minus a slight rectification of frontier. 
On the Pacific shore the vast territory of the Amur 
and the island of Saglialien, with the whole coast¬ 
line up to the borders of Corea, were annexed during 
this reign. The Sea of Okhotsk is now a Russian 
sea, and Russia has a long line of coast on the Sea ol 
Japan, and is a close neighbour to the Japanese 
empire. 

In 1867 Alexander sold to the United States the 
Russian territory in America now called Alaska for the 
sum of 7,200,000 dollars. It was discovered in 1741 
by Yitus Behring, a Danish navigator in the service of 
Peter the Great, and had remained in the possession 
of Russia since that date. Excepting this solitary 
instance of voluntary retrocession for value received, 
the present Tsar reigns at this moment over every 
province and city which has at any time been annexed 
to the empire of his predecessors, which is more than 
can be said of any other potentate saving the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

In the preceding chapters of this work I have 
attempted a slight historical sketch of the one 
thousand years of the history of Russia from the 
accession of Rurik to that of Alexander III., during 
which the trading republic of Novgorod has expanded 
into the most extensive military empire which has 
ever existed upon the surface of this planet. 

Vast are the capabilities of its territory, both in 
Europe and in Asia, for the peaceful triumphs of 
colonisation, for the civilising influences of law, order, 
and education, and for the development of wealth by 
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mining, agriculture, and commerce. May the great 
Vetch6 bell of Novgorod, from its tower at Moscow, 
make its voice heard in the near future to a nation who 
shall be “ strangers to wars, tumults, and seditions,” 
as were the people of whom the three ambassadors 
discoursed to the Emperor Maurice. * May this great 
historic bell 

“ Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 

« 


Vide chap, v., p. 08 ; chap, iii., p. 47. 
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Milton’s L’Allegro and II Penseroso. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, as.6d. 

Modern Europe, A History of. By C. A. Fyppb, M.A. Complete in 
Three Vols. ias. each. 

Music, Illustrated History ol. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouselky, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols. 31s. 6d. 

National Library, Cassell's. In Weekly Volumes, each containing 
about 192 pages. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth. 6d. {A List oj the Volumes 
already issued will be sent post free on application .) 

Natural History, CaSsell’s Concise. By E. Perceval Wright, 
M.A., M.D., F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Edited by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan, M.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. Complete in Six Vols. With about 
2.000 Illustrations. Cloth, gs. each. 

Nursing for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. 
By Catherine 1 . Wood. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Nursing Sick Children. By Catherine J. Wood. as. 6d. 

Oil Painting, A Manual of. By the Hon. John Collier, as. 6d. 

Orion the Gold Beater. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Junr. Cloth, 3s. 6dL 

Our Own Country. Six Vols. With 1,200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 



Flower Painting, 2 Books, 5s. each.—Tree Painting, 5s.—Water-Colour 
Painting, 5s.—Neutral Tint, 5s.—Sepia, in 2 Vols., 3 s. each; or in 
One Vol., 5s.—Flowers, and How to Paint Them, 5s, 

Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to. Cloth, 2s. 

Pa **° n ’ s F lo wer Garden. By Sir Joseph Paxton and Prof. Lindlky. 

Three Vols, With 100 Coloured Plates. £r xs. each. 

Peoples of the World, The. In Six Vols. By Dr. Robert Brown. 

Illustrated. 7s. od. each. 1 

Phantom City, The. By W. Wes tall. 53. 

Photography for Amateurs. By T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated, is.: 

or clotilf 18 . od. 

Fable, Dictionary of. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Cheap 
r*~£ dttt0n ' Ef^rged, cloth, 3 s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 4s. 6d. F 
Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel 
Plates and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £a as. each. 
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Picturesque Australasia, Cassell’s. With upwards of One Thousand 
Illustrations executed expressly for the Work. 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 Original Illustrations. 2 Vols. £3 3s. each. 

Picturesque Europe.' Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 
1^ Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 
Original Illustrations. Original Edition. Cloth, £21; half-morocco, 
£31 10s. ; morocco gilt, £52 10s. The Popular Edition is published in 
Five Vols., 18s. each. 

Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, The Book of. By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by 
L. Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. ; halt-morocco, £2 2s. 

Poets, Cassell’s Miniature Library of the :— 


Burns. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Milton. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. 

Byron. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Scott. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. [2s. fid. 

Hood. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Sheridan and Goldsmith, a Vols. 

Longfellow. Two Vols. 2s. 6d. Wordsworth. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Illustrated. In 12 Vols., in Case, 12s. 

Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. Howard 
Vincent, M.P. 2s. 

Poor Relief in Foreign Countries, &c. By Louisa Twining, is. 
Popular Library, Cassell’s. Cloth, is. each. 

The Russian Empire. j The Story of the English Jacobins. 

The Religious Revolution in the I Domestic Folk Lore. 

x 6th Century. I The Rev. Rowland HiU: Preacher 


The Story of the English Jacobins. 

Domestic Folk Lore. 

The Rev. Rowland HiU: Preacher 
and Wit. 

Boswell and Johnson : their Com¬ 
panions and Contemporaries. 

History of the Free-Trade Mote- 
ment in England. 


English Journa.ism. and Wit. 

Our Colonial Empire. Boswell and Johnson: their Cora- 

John Wesley. panions and Contemporaries. 

The Young Man in the Battle History of the Free-Trade Mcnre- 
of Life. ment in England. 

Post Office of Fifty Years Ago, The. xs. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. . „ A . 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. 10s. oa. 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifty 
Coloured Plates. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £2 as. - 

Pre-Raphaelites, The Italian, in the National Gallery. By Cosmo 

Monkhouse. Illustrated, is. . ... o t it 

Printing Machinery and Letterpress Printing, Modern, ay j. r. 

Wilson and Douglas Grey. Illustrated. 21s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. By Robert Wilson. Com¬ 
plete in Two Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Queer Race, A. By W. Westall. 5s. 

Quiver, The. Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 7s. od. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3 S- 6a - 

Railway Library, Cassell’s. Crown 8vo, boards, as. each. 

n..n ul-e w/w-r O I THE TRAGEDY OF BRINKWATBR. By 


Dead Man’s Rock. By Q. 

A Queer Race. By W. westall. 

Captain Trafalgar. By Westall 
and Laurie. 

the phantom City. By w. westall. 

another's Crime. By Julian Haw¬ 
thorne. 

The yoke of the Thorah. By 
SIDNEY LUSKA. 

Who is John noman? By Charles 
Henry Beckett. 


MARTHA L MOODEY. 

AN AMERICAN PENMAN. By JULIAN 

Hawthorne. _ _ _ 

Section 65b. or, the fatal Letter 
B y Julian Hawthorne. 

The Brown stone boy. By w. H 
Bishop. _ 

A TRAGIC MYSTERY. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. - 

THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 


Representative Poems of Living Poets American and English. 

Selected by the Poets themselves. 15s, w t _»• • 1 

Rivers of Great Britain, The 2 Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 
RIVERS of THE EAST COAST. With numerous highly-finished 
Engravings. Royal 4to, with Etching as Frontispiece, 42s. 
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The Prairie. 

Dombey and Son 

(Two Vols.). 
Jane Eyre. 

Night and Morning. 
Kenilworth. 

The Ingoldsby Le¬ 
gends. 

The Tower of 

London. 
The Pioneers. 
Charles O’Malley. 
Barnaby Rudge. 
Cakes and Ale. 

The King’s Own. 
People I have Met. 
The Pathfinder. 
Evelina 
Scott's Poems. 

Last of the Barons. 
Adventures of Mr, 
Ledbury. 
Ivanhoe. 


Scarlet Letter. 
Pickwick (Two Vob.). 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Yellowplush Papors. 
Tales of the Bordors. 
Lost Day** of Palmyra. 
Washington Irving’s 
Sketch-Book. 
The Talisman. 

RienuL 

Old Curiosity Shop. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Last Days of PompoiL 
American Humour. 
Sketches by Boe. 
Macaulay’s Lays and 
Las ays. 

Harry LorreQuer. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, as Designer and Writer. Notes by 
William Michael Rossetti. 7s. 6d. 

Royal River, The : The Thames, from Source to Sea. With Descrip¬ 
tive Text and a Series of beautiful Engravings. £2 2S. 

Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. 5s. 

Russia, Truth About. By W. T. Stead. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Russo-Turkish War, Cassell’s History of. With about 500 Illus¬ 
trations. Two Vols., 9s. each. 

Red Library, Cassell’s. Stiff covers, xs. each; cloth, as. each. 

~ Oliver Twist. Old Mortality. 

Selections from Hood’s The Hour and the Man. 

Works. Handy Andy. 

Longfellow’s Prose 

Works. 

Sense and SenaibUity. 

Lytton’s Plays. 

Tales, Poems, and 

Sketches. Bret Hartc. 

Martin Chuzzlewit 

(Two Vols.). 

Tho Prince of the 

House of David. 

Sheridan’s Plays. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Deerslayer. 

Eugene Aram. 

Jack Hinton. 

Rome and tho Early 
Christians. 

The Trials of Mar¬ 
garet Lyndsay. 

_ , Poo’s Works. 

St. Cuthbert’s Tower. By Florence Warden. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 
Saturday Journal, Cassell’s. Yearly Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Rexnsed Edition . 
Illustrated. Five Vols. 9s. each. 

Sculpture, A Primer of. By E. Roscor Mullin. With Illustrations. as.6d. 
Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure* Peril, and Heroism. 

By F. Whymper. With 400 Illustrations. Four Vols., 73. 6d. each. 
Secret of the Lamas, The. A Tale of Thibet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work of. By 
Edwin Hodder. Three Vols., 36s. Popular Edition, One Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Containing about 600 Illus- 
trations by H. C. Selous. Complete in Three Vols., cloth gilt, £3 3s. 
Shakespeare, Miniature. Illustrated. In Twelve Vols., in box, xaa. ; 

or m Red Paste Grain (box to match), with spring catch, axs. 
Shakespeare, The England of. By E. Goadby. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
Shakespearean Scenes and Characters. By Austin Brbrkton. axs. 
Shakspere, The International. Edition de Luxe. 

“ AS YOUL 1 KF rr ” I I 1 l , lus f trale . d , b y I DUAR ® GkOtznrr, £3 xos. 
LIKE IT. Illustrated by Emile Bayard. £3 xos 

ROMLO AND JULIET." Illustrated by F. Dickseb, A.K.A.,£55s. 

S P 6T’ rlSh W J‘ h w<°° motions. Cheap Edition 

ct,„£ S ‘ ° d ‘ 6s * > Roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 

Sh feU,lI h W^ WUh St “‘ P, *« “<* Engravings. 

lk°rah?n" d SnraT.^"- <*• 

Colours. By Aaron Penlby. 
?OU S. j^oth.Ts. Rallway > The official Illustrated Guide to the. 
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Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Complete Book of. Cheap Edition. 
With more than 9 ;o Illustrations. Medium 8vo, g 92 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Starland. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.RA.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Steam Engine, The. By W. H. Northcott, C.E. 3s. 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By Thomas Skinner. 12s. 6d. 

Sunlight and Shade. With numerous Exquisite Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Surgery, Memorials of the Craft of, in England. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Sir James Paget. 21s. 

Technical Education. By F. C. Montague. 6d. 

Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw¬ 
ings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in Photogravure. 21s. 

Town Leaseholds. Pros and Cons of Leasehold Enfranchisement. 6d. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 5s. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of. 5s. 

Trees, Familiar. By G. S. Boulgkr, F.L.S. Two Series. With 40 
full-page Coloured Piates by W. H. J. Boot. 12s. 6d. each. 

Triumphs of Engineering. With Eight full-page Illustrations. 5s. 

Troy Town, The Astonishing History of. By Q. 5s. 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. Two Vols., Illus¬ 
trated. 12s. 

“Unicode”: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk o> 
Pocket Edition . 2s. 6d. 

United States, Cassell's History of the. By the late Edmund 
Ollier. With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

United States, Youth’s History of the. Illustrated. 4 Volumes. 36s. 

Universal History, Cassell's Illustrated. Four Vols. gs. each. 

Vaccination Vindicated. By John McVail, M.D., D.P. H. Camb. 5 s - 

Veiled Beyond, The. A Novel. By S. B. Alexander. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne. 2s. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. - Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 
Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6 d. each. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five 
Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d. each. 

Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. 2s. 6d. 

Woman’s World, The. Yearly Volume. 18s. 

Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality, and Lines on Tintern Abbey. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2S. 6d. 

W^orld of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. • cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Yule Tide. Cassell’s Christmas Annual, is. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

The Quiver . Enlarged Series. Monthly, 6d. 

Cassell* s Family Magazine. Monthly, 7d. 

44 Tittle Fol/cs** Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 

The Winnan ’8 World. Monthly, is. 

Cassell's Sat u nlay Journal. Weekly, id .; M onthly , 6d. 

Ca.taJogrues of Cassell & Company’s Publications, which may be had at all 
Booksellers', or will be sent po*»t free on application lo the Publishers :— 

Cassell’s Complete Catalogue, containing particulars of upwards of 
One Thousand Volumes. 

Cassell's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works arc arranged 
a-.cording to price, from Threepence to Tnen'y-/fve Guineas. 

Cassell's Educational Catalogue, containing particulars of Cassell 
& COMPANY'S Educational Wovlcs and Students' Manuals. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Mill, London. 
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gtblcs anb Religious Works. 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 
K ilt edges, £2 10s. tii 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D., 
Wells. With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Biblewomen and Nurses. Volume. Illustrated. 3s. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). 410. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Illustrations. Cloth, 38. 6d. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. 150/A Thousand. 7s. 6d. 

Child’s Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illustrations. 78. 6d. 

“Come, ye Children.” Illustrated. By Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 5s. 

Dore Bible. With 238 Illustrations by Gustave Dor6. Small folio, 
cloth, £8; best morocco, gilt edges, £15. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £2 as. 

Popular Edition. Complete iu One Volume, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 410, cloth, 58. ; morocco, x8s. 


Geikie, Cunningham, D.D., Works by:— 

The Holy Land and the Bible. Two Vols., demy 8vo. 048. 
Hours with the Bible. Six Vols., 6s. each. 

Entering on Lipk. 3s. 6d. 

The Precious Promises, as. 6d. 

The English Reformation. 5s. 

Old Testament Characters. 6s. 

The Life and Words of Christ. Illustrated Edition —Two Vols., 
30s. ; Library Edition —Two Vols., 30s. ; Students ’ Edition- 
Two Vols., x6s. ; Cheap Edition —One Vo!., 78. 6d. 

Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The. Sermons preached at St. James's, 
Piccadilly. By Rev. H.G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D., F.R.S., Ed. as. 6d. 

” Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 

MY BIBLE. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD 
Carpenter, Bishop ofRipon. 

MY Father. By the Right Rev. ASH¬ 
TON Oxenden, late Bishop of Mon¬ 
treal 


My WORK FOR COD. By the. Right 
Rev. Bishop COTTERILL 
MY Object in Life. By the Ven. 

Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 

MY ASPIRATIONS. By the Rev. G. 
MATHBSON, D.D. 

MY EMOTIONAL LIFE. By the Rev. 

Preb. Chadwick. D.D. 

MY BODY. By the Rev. ProC W. G. 
BLA 1 KIE, D.D. 


MY Growth in Divine Life. By the 
Rev. Preb. REYNOLDS, M.A. 

MY SOUL By the Rev. P. B. POWER, 
M.A. 

MY HEREAFTER, By the Very Rev. 
Dean BICKERSTETH. 

MY WALK WITH GOD. By the Very 
Rev. Dean MONTGOMERY. 

My Aids to the Divine Life. By 
the Very Rev. Dean BOYLE. 


MY SOURCES OF STRENGTH. By the 
Rev. E.E.Jenkins, M.A., Secretary 
of Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Tbignmouth Shore, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

CREATION. By the Lord Bishop of , MIRACLES. 


Carlisle. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD. By 
the Lord Bishop of Derry. 

THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT. By the Rot. Newman 
Smyth, D.D. 


__ _ % , By the Rev. Brownlow 

Maitland, M.A. 

Prayer. By the Rer. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A. 

The ATONEMENT. By the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. 
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44 I Must." Short Missionary Bible Readings. By Sophia M. Nugent* 
Enamelled covers, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, is. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Illustrated Edition, with about 300 Original Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2is. ; morocco antique, 42s. 

Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 

Popular Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By William Handels, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 6s. ;• French morocco, fe. 6d. 

Moses and Geology ; or. The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 
By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Cheap 
Pa it: on , 6s. 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Rt. Rcy. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. In Three Volumes, 2is. each. 

Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 

Vol. II.—The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 

Vol. III.—The remaining Books of the New Testament. 


Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Complete in 5 Vols., 21s. each. 


Vol. I.—Genesis to Numbers. 
Vol. II. — Deuteronomy to 
Samuel II. 


Vol. III. —Kings I. to Esther. 
Vol. IV.—Job to Isaiah. 

Vol. V. —Jeremiah to Malachi. 


Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three \ ols., 9s. each. 


Quiver Yearly Volume, The. 250 high-class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Religion, The Dictionary of. By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. 21s. ; 
Roxburgh, 25s. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 3 00 
Illustrations, £1 is. ; morocco, £2 2S. 

Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edge>, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, * 5 S - 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
the Hon. Canon Fremantle. Cheaper Edition. 2S. 6 a. 

Shall We Know One Another ? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., 
Bishop of Liverpool. Pleiu and Enlarged Edition . Cloth limp, is. 

Stromata. By the Ven. Archdeacon Shrringham, M.A. 2s. 6 d. 

“ Sunday," Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hrssey, D.C.L. Ei/th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 
Aged. By the Rev. John Ellerton, M.A. is. 6d- 

Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Cloth gilt, is. 
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(Btmcational Works antr ^tu&ents’ iKammla. 

Alphabet, Cassell’s Pictorial. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetics, The Modern School. By George Ricks, B-Sc. Lond. 

With Test Cards. (List on application.') 

Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 

For the Million, 2S. ; cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System. 2s. 
Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s.6d. 
Commentary. Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Genesis, 3s. 6 d. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 38. 
Numbers, 2s. 6d. Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 

St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St. Mark, 3 »- St. Luke, 33. 6d. St. John, 

? S. 6d, The Acts of the Apostles, 33. 6d. Homans, as. 6d. Corinthians 
. and II., 3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians, 38. Colossians, 
Thcssalonians, and Timothy, 3s. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, and 
James, 3s. Peter, Tude, and John, 3s. The Revelation, 3s. An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d. 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Graduated. Eighteen Books. 2d. each. 
Copy-Books, The Modern School. T-welve Books. 2d. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Modern School Freehand. First Grade, 
is. ; Second Grade, 2s. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell’s “ New Standard.” Fourteen Books. 

Books A to F for Standards I. to IV., 2d. each. Books G, H, K, L, 
M, O, for Standards V. to VII., 3d. each. Books N and P, 4d. each. 
Electricity, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 

Energy and Motion. By William Paice, M.A. Illustrated, xa. 6d. 
English Literature, First Sketch of. New and Enlarged Edition. 
By Prof. Morlby. 7s. 6d. 

English Literature, The Story of. By Anna Buckland. 3s. 6d. 
Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First FQur Books of. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 
Experimental Geometry. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

French, Cassell's Lessons in. Nero and Revised Edition. Parts I. 

and II., each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely Nero 
and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By G. S. Conrad. 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. Prof 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. Prof. Haughton, M.D., D.C.L. 
Plane Trii "* -------- 



Astronomy, 5s.—Steam Engine, 3s. 6d.—Algebra, Part I., cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Complete, 7s. 6d.—Tides and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cvds, 3s. 
German Dictionary, Cassell's New. German-English, English- 
German Cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-morocco, gs. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. Hbinemann. is. 6d. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated. 19. 

Hand and Eye Training By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each VoL Crown 4to, 6s. each. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. Nero and Revised Edition 
By John F. Moss. is.; doth, 2s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 3S i 0 ., 2s. 

each. Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. 
Historical Course for Schools, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. 

Tr^!S. n « J roin Engl J sh History, is. II.—The Simple Outline of 
English History, is. 3d. III.—The Class History of England, as. 6<L 
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Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Beard, 
a D.D., and C. Beard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3 $- 6 d- 
Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell’s. By J. R. V. Marchant, 3s. 6d. 
Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Postgate. Crown 8vo, is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 
Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. is. 6d. 
Little Folks’ History of England. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School 
and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 
Marlborough Books :—Arithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, is. 6d. 

French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2s. 6d. German do., 3s. od. 
Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. 

By R. G. Blaine, M.E. With Diagrams. Cloth, as. 6d. . 

“ Model Joint" Wall Sheets, for Instruction in Manual Training. By 
S. Barter. Eight Sheets, 26 . 6d. each. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leslie, is. 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s NEW. With Revised Text, New Maps, 
New Coloured Plates, New Type, &c. To be completed in 8 Vols. ss.each. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 
Readers, Cassell’s “Higher Class.” (List on application.) 
Readers, Cassell’s Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. (List on application.) 
Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. (List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4a. each. 
Reader, The Citizen. By H. O Arnold-Forster. Illustrated. is.6d. 
Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. Cr. 8 vo, is. od. 
Readers, The “ Modern School” Geographical. (List on application.) 
Readers, The “ Modern School.” Illustrated. (List on application.) 
Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell’s Illustrated, is. 

School Bank Manual. By Agnes Lambert. Price 6d. 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, od. ea £h- 
Shakspere Reading Book, The. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Also Three 
Books, is. each. _ . . , T 

X S . 


on 


in 


^ • VMViK _ _ _ 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. 
Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout:— 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d.—Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s. 
Building Construction, 2S.— Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s.—Car¬ 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.—Gothic Stonework, 3 s - 
—Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2S.—Linear Drawing am 
Projection. The Two Vols. in One, 3s. 6d.—Machinists and ^Dgineeis. 
Drawing for, 4s. 6 d.— Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3 S — 
Drawing, 3s.—Orthographical and Isomctncal Projection, 2 S* M \. han : cs 
Perspective, 3 s.-Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s -Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., as.-Systematic Draw.ng a “^fading, 2s. 
Technical Educator, Cassell’s, m Four VoMs-Mch. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F. . .» 

Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout • , . 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, bv Prof. Hummel, 5^.—Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow 4 s. 6d.—Steel mid Iron, bv Prof W H. 
Greenwood, F.C.S., M.LC.fe., &c., 5s.—Spinning Woollen and 

Worsted, by W. S. B. McLaren, M.P U 4 S. 6d.—Design m lexule 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. 6d.—Practical Mechanics, by t-rot. 
Perry, M.E., 3s. 6 d.—Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. A Prospectus on a/>/>licalton. 

Test Cards, Cassell’s Combination. In sets, is. each. 

Test Cards, “ Modern School,” Cassell’s. In Sets, is. each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Lnd^ate Hill, London, 



Selections from Cassell $ Company's Publications. 


IBooks for IJoung ^people. 

u Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 432 4to pages, with 
about 200 Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, 2S.6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Cassell's Pictorial Scrap Book, containing several thousand Pictures 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound in one large volume. 
Coloured boards, 15s. ; cloth lettered, axs. 

Legends for Lionel. New Picture Book by Walter Crane. 5s. 

Flora’s Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crane. With 40 Pages in Colours. 5s. 

The New Children's Album. Fcap. 4to, 320 pages. Illustrated 
throughout. 3s. 6d. 

The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Henry M or ley. Illustrated. 5s. 


Books for Young People. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 


Tlio King’s Command: A Story 
for Girls. By Maggie Symington. 
Under Bayard's Banner. By 
Henry Frith. 

The Romance of Invention. 
By James Burnley. 


The Champion of Odin: or. Viking 
Life in the Days or Ola. By 77 
Fred. Hodgctts. 

Bound by a Spell; or, Tho Hunted 
Witch of tho Forest. By tho 
Hon. Mrs. Greene. 


Books for Young People. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


Pclly: A Now-Fashioned Girl. 
By L. T. Meade. 

For Fortune and Glory: A Story 
of tho Soudan War. By Lewis 
Hough. 

“ Follow My Loader.** By Talbot 
Baines Reed. (Pitt. 

Tho Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah 
A World of Girls: Tho Story of 
a School. By L. T. Meade. 
Lost among VVhite Air loans. 
By David Kcr. 


Tho Palaco Beautiful. By L. T. 
Meade. 

Freedom's Sword: A Story of the 
Days of Wallaoo and Bruce. 
By Annie S. Swan. 

On Board tho •* Esmeralda.’* By 
John C. Hutcheson. 

In Quest of Gold. By A. St. Johnston. 

For Qucon and King. By Henry Frith. 

Perils Afloat and Brigands Ashore. 
By Allred Elwes. 


Books for Young People. Price as. 6d. each. 


Heroes of Every-day Life. By 
Laura Lane. Illustrated. 
Decisive Events in History. By 
Thomas Archer. With Original 
Illustrations. 

The True Robinson Crusoes. 
Peeps Abroad for Folks at 
Home. Illustrated. 


Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost. 

Htmo Chat with our Young Folks. 
Illustrated throughout. 

Jungle, P. ak, and Plain. Illustrated 
throughout. 

Tho World's Lumber Room. By 
Selma Gaye. 


The 2 s! 6d?^ch nd CrOWn ” Series - Wilh Illustrations in each Book. 


Strong to Suffer: A Story of 
the J cwb. By E. Wynne. 

Heroes of the Indian Empire; 
or. Stories of Valour ana 
Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

In Letters of Flame: A Story 
of the Waldenses. By C L 
Mat&iux. 

Through Trial to Triumph. By 
MaaeKne B. Hunt. * 


By Firo and Sword: A Story of 
U10 Huguonote. By Thomas 
Arcner. 

Ad w?,?°.P b .F I 2 ? ,e Vow: A Talo of 
SpSwan^ d Covenant. By Annie 

No 2CTEI ; or. Tke Story of the 

A Tale Had? 
Christian Days. By Emma Mar- 



Selections from Cassell $ Company s Publications , 


i4 Golden Mottoes” Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four lull-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s.each. 


•‘ Nil Despcrandum.” By the 
Rev. I*. Langbrid^e, M.A. 

••Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah 
Pitt. 

“Foremost if I Can.” By Helen 
Attcridgc. 


*• Honour is my Guide.” By Jeanie 
Hermg (Mrs. Adams-Acton). 

•‘ Aim at a Sure End.” By Emily 
Searchfield. 

••He Conquers who Endures.” By 
the Author of “May Cunningham's 
Trial," Arc. 


The 44 Log Cabin” Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Lost Trail. | Camp-Fire and Wigwam. | Footprints in the Forest. 

Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each containing Sixty Pages of 

Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 

T.irtle Talks. I Daisy’s Story Book. 

Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. 

A N«*i*t of Stones. 

Good-Night Stories. 

Chats lor Small Chatterers. 


Nursery Toys. 
Pet's Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 


A untie’s Stories. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
Little Chi»nes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stones. 


Cassell’s Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 

The Boat Club. 

Little Pickles. _ 

The Elchonier College Boys. 


The Smuggler’s Cave. 
Little Lizzie. 

Little Bii cl. Life and 
tures of 

Luke Barnicott. 


Adven- _ 

My First Cruise. 

The Little Peacemaker. 
The Delft J ug. 


Cassell’s Shilling Story Books, 
ing Stories. 

Bunty and the Boys. 

The Heir of Elmdale. 

The Mystery at Shoncllxt 
School. „ _ 

Claimed at Lost, and Boy b 
R eward. 

Thorns and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Bobin’s Nest. 
John’s Mistake. _ 

The History of Five Little 
Pitchers. 

Diamonds in the Sand. 


AH Illustrated, and containing Interest- 


Surly Bob. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 
Shag and Doll. 

Aunt Lucia’s Locket. 
The Magic Mirror. 

The Cost of Bovenge. 
Clever Frank. 

Among the Bedflkins. 
The Ferryman of BnlL 
Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monaroh. 
Seventeen Cats. 


Diamonds in mo oiinu. ocvcuwtu 

llustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories 
All Illustrated, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 


Scrambles and Scrape*. 
Titt e Tattle Tales. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts of Adventures. 
Our 8unday Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Friends. 


Wandering Ways- 
r umb Friends. 

Si£& CMldren 
Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Scboolday Hours. 
Creatures Tamo. 

rn-oAtiires Wild. 


Albums for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


The Chit - Chat Album. Ulus 
trated throughout. 

The Now Children’s Album. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth. 

My Own Album of Animals. 
With Fnil-page Illustrations. 


The Album for Home, School, and 
Plav. Containing Stories by 1 °P ,,Ur 
Authors. Set in bold type, and Illus¬ 
trated throughout. .... . 

Picture Album of All Sorts. With 
Full-page I [lustrations. 

Little Folks’ HoUday Album. A 
charming collection of Stories, &c. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth. 


Selections from Cassell $ Company's Publications . 


The World’s Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 


Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. By Rose 
E. Sclfe. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Henry Fnth. 

Sarah Robinson, Agnes Wes¬ 
ton, and Mrs. Meredith. By 

E. M. Tomkinson. 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 

F. B. Morse. By Dr. Dcnslow 
and J. Marsh Parker. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car¬ 
penter. By Phyllis Brovtne. 

General Gordon. By the Rev. 

S. A. Swaine. 

Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 
Daughter. 

8 ir Titus Salt and George 
Moore. By J. Burnley. 

David Livingstone. By Robert 
Smiles. 

Library of Wonders. Illustrated 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Wonderful Adventures. 

Wonders of Animal Instinct. 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 


Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Marsh, Frances Ridley llnvor- 
cal, Mrs. Ranyard i" L.N.R.”), 
By Lizzie AUdridge. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, 
Elihu Burritt, Gcorgo Livcscy. 
By John W. Kirton, LI-Tt). 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By E. C. 
Phillips. 

Abraham Lincoln. Py Ernest Foster. 
George Muller and Andrew Rccd. 
By E. R. l’itinan. 

Richard Cobdon. By R. Gowing. 
Benjamin Franklin. By E. M. 
Tomkinson. 

Handel. By Eliza Clarke. 

Turner tho Artist. By the Rev. S. A. 
Swainc. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 
By C. L. Mattaint. 

Gift-books for Boys. Paper, is. : 

Wonders of Bodily Strength 
and Skill. 

Wonderiul Escapes. 


Books for Children. In Illuminated boards, fully Illustrated. 

Happy Go Lucky. 2s. | Cheerful Clatter. 3 s. Gd. 

Daisy Blue Eyes. 2 s. I A Dozen and One. Gs.. 

Twilight Fancies. 2 s. 6d. - I Biblo Talks. 6s. 


Cassell’s Eiglitecnpenny Story Books. Illustrate 

Wee Willie Winkie. Faith’s Father, 

ups and Downs of a Donkey's Bv Land and £ 

Life. The Young Bo: 

Three Wee Ulster Lassies. Jetr and Loll*. 

Up the Ladder. Tom Morris's 3 

Dick’s Hero; and other Stories. Worth more tl 

The Chip Boy. •• Through Flo< 

Raggles, Baggies, and the and othor S 

Emperor. The Girl with 

Roses from Thorns. Stories of the < 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular At 

Original Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. Minor Monk's 

By Edward S. Ellis. j Langbridg 

Red Feather: a Tale of the Trixy. By Magj 
American Frontier. By Rags and Ron 
Edward S. Ellis. Thanksgivi 

Seeking a City, Uncle William 

Hh vir a h 8 Rowa X d * °*f " If Pretty Pink’s^ 

Fra Th^>« : v^^5 ttle: or * Tho wShSJ. 

Frissr srsai'm. ""cidifd"" 1 

Th H^ V Bo^I < H aa . tle8 " ByMade ' Ruth's Life-\ 

line Bonavta Hunt. Joseph Johnso 

Cassell s Two-Shilling Story Books. Illustrated. 

Stories of the Tower. The Four Cat* 

Mr. Burke a Nieces. M art o n’^T wo 


Books. Illustrated. 

Faith’s Father. 

Bv Land and Sea. 

Tho Young B erring tons. 

Jeff and LoiT. 

Tom Morris's Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 

** Through Flood—Through Fire: 

and othor Stories. 

The Girl with tho Golden Looks. 
Stories of tho Olden Timo. 

By Popular Authors. With Four 
Cloth gilt, is. 6d. each. 

Major Monk's Motto. By the Rev. 
F. Langbridgc. 

Trixy. By Maggie Symington. 

Hambows: A Story of 
Thanksgiving. 

uncle William’s Charges; or, Tho 
Broken Trust. 

▼ >?., _ a I'til*oso, or, Tho 
Little Street Merchants. 

Tim Th°ms°n’a Trial. By George 
Weatherly. 

Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. By Julia 
Goddard. 

Ruth's Life-Work. By the Rev. 
Joseph Johnson. 

ooks. Illustrated. 

I £ h ^ Fo .^m Cata .r? f tho Tippertons. 
Marion’s Two Homes, 


Little Flotsam. [Reach 

Madge and Her Frionoa. 

The Children of the Court. 
A Moonbeam Tangle. 

Maid Marjory. 

and other Tales. 


___ - Little Folks' Sunday Book. 

»w to Two Fourpenny Bits, 

ch it. Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

* Through Peril to Fortune. 

School gT^ 3 ° Maari ° Plower Pot - 


Selections from Cassell <Sc Company s Publications , 


The ‘‘Great River” Series (uniform with the “Log Cabin’* Series). 
By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Down the Mississippi. I Lost in the Wilds. 

Up the Tapajos; or. Adventures in Brazil. 

The 44 Boy Pioneer** Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of I Ned on the Kiver. A Tale of Indian 
Early Days in the West. | Kiver Warfare. 

Ned in the Block House. A Story ol Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

The 44 World in Pictures.’* Illustrated throughout. 2s. 6d. each. 


A Ramble Round France. 

All the Rub sin s. 

Chats about Germany. 

The Land of the Pyramids 
(Egypt). 


The Eastern W< nderland (Japan!. 
Glimpses of South America. 
Bound Africa. 

The Land of Temples (India). 

The Isies of the Pacific. 


Half-Crown Story Books. 


Peeps into China. 


Little Hinges. 

Margaret’s Enemy. 

Pen’s Perplexit ios. 

Notable Shipwrecks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Tilings. 
Truth will Out. 

At the South Polo. 

Three and Sixpenny Library 
trated and bound in cloth gilt. 

Jane Austen and her Works. 
Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 

The Romance of Trade. 

The Three Homes. 

Deepdalo Vicarage. 

In Duty Bound. 

The Home Chat Series. All 
Boards, 3s. 6d. each. Cloth, 


Soldier and Patriot (George Wash¬ 
ington). 

Picture of School Life and Boy¬ 
hood. 

The Young Man in the Battle of 
Life. By the Rev. Dr. Land els. 

The True Glory of Woman. By the 
Rev. Dr. Land els. 

Standard Tales, &c. All Illus- 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Half Sisters. 

Eeggy Oirlivie's Inheritance. 
The Family Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win. 

Krilol' and his Fables. By W. R. S. 
Ralston. M.A. 

Fairy Tales. By Prof. Morlcy. 
Illustrated throughout. Fcap. 4to. 
ilt edges, 5s. each. 


Paws and Claws. 


Home Chat. | 


Around and About Old England. 


Books for the Little Ones. 

Til© Mcrry-go-Round. Poems for 
Children. Illustrated. Gs. 

Rhymes lor the Young Folk. • 
By William Allingham. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 3 s. Ud. 

The Little Doings of some 
Little Folks. By Chatty Cheer¬ 
ful. Illustrated. Gs. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
One Thousand Scripture Pictures. 
Boards, Gs.: cloth. 7 s. 6d. 

Daisy Dimple’s Scrap Book. 
Containing about x.000 Pictures 
Cloth gilt, 7 s. 6d. 

Tho History Scrap Book; With 
nearly 1,000 Engravings. Gs.; 
cloth, 7 s. Gd. 

Little Folks’ Picture Album. 
With 168 Large Pictures. Gs. 

Books for Boys. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. 

By R. J. Come wall-Jones. Illus¬ 
trated. Gs. 

Modern Explorom. By Thomas 
Frost. Illustrated. Gs. 


Uttlo Folks’ Picture Gallery. 

With 150 Illustrations Gs. 

Pho Old Fairy Talcs. With Original 
Illustration^. Boards, Is.; cl.. Is. i d. 
Vly Diary. With 12 Coloured Plates 
and 366 Woodcuts. Is. 
landlord and Merton; In Words of 
One Syllabi \ Illustrated. 2s. Gd. 


'ho Story ot Robin Hood. 

Coloured Illustrations. 2 s. Gd. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Coloured illustrations. 2s. 0d. 

Vee Little Rhymes. Is Gd. 
,ittle One’s Welcome. Is. gcl 
# ittlo Gossips. Is. Gd. 
ling Dong Bell. 1 «- Gd. 

Food Times. Is. 6cL 
olly Little Stories. Is. 6<L 


With 

With 


• 1 m 


t 4»»1a Prionrin In ft ft. 


Famous Sailors of Former Times. 
By Clements Markham. Illustrated. 
2 s. Gd. „ 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 
Py Dr. Cordon Stables, R.N. Illus¬ 
trated. Gs. 


Cassoll Sc Company’s Complote Catalogue will be sent post 

free on a£>f>itcation to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitkd, Ludgate Hill\ London. 




